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he United States, like many nations, 

was forged and defined by war. De- 

spite Benjamin Franklin's opinion 
that “There never was a good war or a bad 
peace,” the United States owes its very exis 
tence to the War of Independence, one to 
which Franklin wholeheartedly subscribed. 
The country forged by war in 1776 was tem 
pered and made stronger by the Civil War in 
the TS60s. 

The Texas Revolution, the Mexican- 
American War, and the Spanish-American 
War expanded the country’s borders and 
gave it OVETSEAS Possessions These wars 
made the United States a world power, 
but this status came with a price, as the 
nation became a key but reluctant player 
in both World War | and World War I 

Kach successive war turther detined 
the country’s role on the world stage. Fol- 
lowing World War H, U.S. foreign policy 
redefined itself to focus on the role of de- 
fender, not only of the freedom of its own 


citizens, but also of the freedom of peo- 


~ 


Foreword x 


Nation 


Forged by War 


ple everywhere, During the cold war that 
followed World War TT antl the collapse 
of the Soviet Limon, defending the world 
meant fighting communism. This goal, 
manifested in the Korean and Vietmam 
conthets, proved elusive, and soured the 
American public on its achievability, As 
the United States emerged as the world's 
sole superpower, American foreign policy 
has been guided less by national interest 
and more on protecting inter national hu 
man rights. But as involvement in Soma 
lia and Kosove prove, this goal has been 
equally elusive 

\s a result, the country’s view of itsell 
changed, Bolstered by victories in World 
Wars | and UH, Americans first relished the 
role of protector, But, as war followed war 
in a scemingly endless procession, Amer 
cans began to doubt thew leaders, then 
The Vietnam War 


Spec tally caused per yple to questi m the va- 


motives, and themselves 


lidity of sending its voung people to die in 


places where they were not particularly 
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wanted and for people who cid not seem 
especially grateful 
While the 


brought about by 


most obvious changes 
America’s wars have 
been geopolitical in nature, many other 
aspects of society have been touched. War 
often does not bring about change di- 
rectly, but acts instead like the catalyst in 
a chemical reaction, accelerating changes 
already in progress 

Some of these changes have been so- 
cietal, The role of women in the United 
States had been slowly changing, but 


World Wat 


workforce and into unilorm 


I} put thousands into the 
Dhev might 
have gone back to being housewives after 
the war, but equality, once experienced, 
would not be forgotten 

Likewise. wars have accelerated tech- 
nological change. The necessity for Laster 


airplanes and a more destructive bomb 


led to the development of jet planes and 
Aruficial fibers devel- 


oped for parachutes in the 1940s were 


nuclear energy 


used in the clothing of the 1950s. 

Lucent Books’ American War Library 
covers key wars in the development of the 
nation. Each war is covered in several vol- 
umes, to allow for more detail, context, 
and to provide volumes on often ne- 
glected subjects, such as the kamikazes of 
World War IL, or weapons used in the Civil 
War. As with all Lacent Books, notes, an- 
notaied bibliographies, and appendixes 
such as glossaries give students a launch- 
ing point for further research. In addition, 
sidebars and archival photographs en- 
hance the text. Together, each volume in 
The American War Library will aid stu- 
dents in understanding how America’s 
wars have shaped and changed its politics, 


economics, and society 


mencan imvolvement in\ Vietnam 
can be traced back to 1950, when 


President Harry S. Truman's ad- 
ministration began to lend heavy support to 
France's campaign to preserve its colonial 
empire in what was then known as French 
Indochina. By 1955, the United States had 
assumed 80 percent of France's cost in the 
First Indochina War (1946-1954). Follow. 
ing the French defeat at Dien Bien Phu on 
May 7, 1954, by communist leader Ho Chi 
Minh’'s Vieuninh (League for Vietnamese 
Independence) insurgents, the Geneva 
Conference of 1954 divided Vietnam into 
North and South Vietnam. War erupted 
five years later in South Vietnam, when the 
communistied Viet Cong guerrillas (com- 
monly referred to as the VC or “Charlic”) 
attempted to overthrow the U"S.supported 
South Vietnamese government and reunite 
the two Vietnams under a communist 
regime, 

In October 1961, President John F. 
Kennedy, concerned about communist 


ram ildatieitiaels)) me 


The Vietnam 


Experience 


gains in South Vietnam, sent his personal 
military advisor Gen. Maxwell D. Tavlor to 
Vietnam to assess the situation. Within a 
week Tavlor wired an urgent “eves only” ca 
ble to the president recommending an im- 
mediate deployment of US. troops to 
establish a “military presence capable of 
showing to Southeast Asia the seriousness of 
the US intent to resist a Communist take 
over. ”' 

National security advisor McGeorge 
Bundy concurred with Taylor, stating that 
sending combat troops had “become a 
touchstone of American will” He recom- 
mended a limited U.S. commitment of one 
division, alter which, he speculated, “the 
odds are almost even that the commitment 
will not have to be carned out.” 

But not all Kennedy administration of- 
ficials favored a troop commitment in 
Southeast Asia. Abraham Chaves, state de- 
partment legal advisor, cautioned that if the 
president authonzed the use of U.S. com- 


bat troops in Vietnam he must stand ready 
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to “escalate, i necessary, to the dimensions 
ola Korea ivyx conthet 

History has shown the validity of 
(Chaves s warning. America Ss troop comunit 
ment bewan with a tockle of military adv 
sors under Presaddent Kennedy un Lob). By 
the time of his death om 1965, the number 
of US. advisors im Vietnam had ballooned 
to 16.700. Under President Lyndon B 
Johnson LS incnop strength m Vietnam 


steadily rose to a peak of 550,000 in L969 


A Vast Display of Weaponry 
Ihe Vietnam War (called the Second In- 


dochina War bv some historians and the 


Beginning with only a handful of advisors, the 
U.S. presence in Vietnam eventually reached 
over 500,000 combat troops 


American War by the Vietnamese) dragged 
on with direct U.S, participation until 1975 
and mmdirect advisory and administrative 
parucipation thereafter until the final cob 
lapse of the Saigon (South Vietnamese) gov- 
The conflict claimed 


ernment mm TO75 


more than filwcight thousand American 
lives and holds the dubious distinction of be- 
inv the longest (and arguably the strangest) 


war ever fought by Amenecans. 


INTRODUCTION: THE VieTNaAM Experience 


Three decades of conflict in Vietnam 
(including the First Indochina War) gave 
witness to every form of modern warfare. 
excepting nuclear weapons, ranging from 
shadowy guerrilla warfare to full-blown con 
ventional war. Weaponry emploved by the 
belligerents ran an unlikely gamut from 
crude homemade bombs to bombers de 
signed to deliver nuclear pavioads. The 
United States armed and equipped itself 
and its South Vietnamese allies with virtu- 
ally every weapon, save nuclear, in the 
prodigious American arsenal. On the other 
side, the Soviet Union and several of its 
satellite nations and the People’s Republic 
of China supplied the People’s Army of 
Vietnam (PAVN)—better 
North Vietnamese Army (NVA)—and the 


Viet Cong with a broad array of weaponry, 


known as the 


Too Much Technology? 
Many military authorities and warlare an 
alysts contend that the French and Ametr- 
ican campaigns in Vietnam following 
World War II suffered from an overdose 
of technology. Both the French and the 
claim, rehed on ad 


Americans, they 


vanced technology to compensate for 
their deficiencies in manpower and tacti 
cal ability. Some experts further contend 
that the United States employed vast 
numbers of high-tech weapons simply be- 
cause they existed. For example, they say, 
the American arsenal included so many 
helicopters that it became virtually im 
possible for American strategists not to 


use them. 


\lthough US enabled 


\mern aN LrOOps to attack or cle fend with 


technolog 
a speed, force, and precision thei enemy 
could not match, the high tech SUpenio! 
U.S. forces and the 


Hy of allies often 


backfired in Vietnam. As a case in pomit, 
the Viet Cong would often incite an inc 
dent in a village to prowoke an American 
resporise, then quickly disappear into the 
countryside. The Americans would an 
awer the VC provocation with shelling o1 
bombing, killing and injurme only inne 
cent civilians. The result of such tactically 
wellantentioned but misdirected displays 


of American force served only to aggra 
vate local populations. Because the war in 
Victnam was a political conthet fought 
over the control of the Vietnames people, 
such incidents seriously impaired relations 
with those whom the Americans were tr 


ing to help 


The Crucible of War 
\part trom the pohucal aspects of the long 


struggle in Vietnam, the war served as a 


Inassive proving ground for the Amernearns 
and the Soviets to test their Lutest weaponry 
and tactics. For the most part, them devel 
oping arsenals had evolved through several 
previous conthets, primanly m Korea and 


the Middle 


strated that the lessons and tactics of past 


bast mur Vietnam demon 


wars could not abwavs bx apphed to current 
North Viet 


namese amd the Viet ¢ cw to withstand re- 


conflicts. The ability of the 


peated bombings and artullery attacks was 


surpnsing, and even the jungle terrain 
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Some experts beheve that the overuse of 
advanced weaponry (such as helicopters) 
actually hindered U.S. efforts in Vietnam 


proved itsell a difficult aspect of war to mas 
ler tit tactics that had held back Pyiigee 
waves of atta hing Chinese soldiers in Ko 
rea did not work agaist the smalliunit, am 
bush-stvie 


flavored, Amenca had to rethink its strate 


highting thal thie Viet Cone 


wes and continually learn trom the Viet 


nam War as it untolded 


Both sides indeed learned many 
lessons in Vietnam, but the cost ol the cul 


rnculum came high 


= 


\ithough mulitarists 
may recall the Vietnam War as a huge test 
crucible tor the latest ce velopments in 
weaponry and techniques, more than a few 
\mencans will remember it as the wrong 
war mn the wrong place at the wrong ume 


lor the wrong reasons. Such was the Viet- 


Liat) ¢ Np rictlice 


utsidde of miles and ordnance sup 


pled to the South mm the vears di 


rectly before and alter the 1954 
partition ol Vietnam, the tirst ellective 
“weapons” America sent to the region were 
members of the LS. Army Special Forces 
These men served as advisors to the people 
of South Vietnam and trained resistance 
units to Counter the growing infiltration of 
North Vietnamese agents and guerrilla 
fighters. Unwilling to send its army overseas, 
the l nited States unsteacdt untended to bol 
ster the fighting power ol South Vietnam's 
own forces in the hope that large-scale U.S 
intervention could be avonted. By « nding 
tens of thousands of Special Forces advisors, 
the Kisenhower and Kennedy administra 
ions beheved it would not be necessary to 
commit hundreds of thousands of combat 
troops to a war that could be as bloody and 
drawn out as the Korean conflict only a few 
years carlict 

The implementation of increased 


numbers of Special Forces in Vietnam was 


* Chapter 1 * 


irst In: The 
ecial Forces 


the brainchild of President John F 
Kennedy and his advisors. The president 
had been impressed with the demeanor of 
these elite combat troops and deemed 
them aptly suited to keep a positive Ameri 
can global presence in regions threatened 
by communism. On June 15, 1961, Ken 
nedy authorized the expansion of the 
Special Forces by three thousand men and 
wave them permission to don green berets 
as a signal of their elite status, Under his 
administration, the Green Berets, as these 


called 


ranks fo over ten thousand members 


units would be expanded then 
Kennedy and his chicts of stall also gave 
the ¢ Orps new duues, Where once the Spe- 
cial Forces of the Eixsenhower and previous 
“wdministrations had been confined to o1 
vunizing resistance behind enemy lines, 
they were now trained as counterinsu 
gents, In other words, they were given pow 
ers to combat any polnucal or military 
operation intended to incite cil unrest in 


fnendly nations 
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President John F. Kennedy hoped that by 


sending in Special Forces, such as the Green 
Berets, the United States could avoid having to 
commit large numbers of troops to Vietnam 


The Viet Cong 


South Vietnam was already plagued by in 
Surycntl (rebel) forces In thy tiith Kennedys 
took office m 1461. The Vietmimnh army of 


Ho Cli Minh, which exp. lect the French 


from Vietnam and brought about 
the partition of the nation into 
the communist North and demo- 
cratic South, was sull determined 
to unite the mation under the ban- 
Alth« ugh 
many of the Vietomnh returned to 


ner of communism 


the North after the 1954 Geneva 
Conference that determined the 
border, the communists left five 
thousand to ten thousand soldiers 
behind to foment rebellion 
among South Vietnamese who 
shared the desire to oust the sup 
posedly democratic government. 
In 1959. North Vietnam began di 
rcing the insurgents, now 
known as the Viet Cong (a short- 
ened form of Viet Cong San, 
meaning Vietnamese commu- 
nist), to initiate guerrilla action 
against the South Vietnamese gov 
ernment of Ngo Dinh Diem 

Well trained by vears of fight- 
ing against French rule, the ex- 
Vietninh soldiers turned their 
citizen supporters into a clever 
and effective guernila army. His 
tonans Michael Lee Lanning and Dan Cragg 
simply note the Viet Cong were “farmers by 
day and soldiers by night.”* Weapons that 
hac been cached trom the previous conflict 
and others that had been smuggled down 
from the North were stored throughout 
South Vietnam, accessible on a moments 
nouce by the cager Viet Cong. Among these 


weapons were outdated but still deaclly 
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Americansnade M-1 niles and M-2 carbines 
as well as the new Russian AK-47 assault ni 
fles. The AK-47 was a modern marvel. Sup 
plied by Russian and Chinese communist 
agents, the AK-47 used a 7.02 mm round and 
could tire either a sung shot of a spray ol 
bullets if set on automatic. It was easy to re- 
pair and mamtain and ideally suited to the 
punishing mgors of jungle fighung. With 
these weapons, the Viet Cong began offen 
sive actions against military aod cvilian Gu 


gets in South Vietnam soon after the Geneva 


Conference. Beginning as individual acts of 
 ——— ; 
‘ -_ - 


\ 


tcrronsm—bombings, Kidnapping, and 


murder Viet ( Ong AcCUNITY Sox escalated 
to muclude COOperaune amiwushes and tull 
scale attacks on South Vietnamese tnstalla- 
tons 

Ihe Viet Cong were supported mm theu 
ellorts by the revulars of the North Viet 


nmamnese Arn Supphes came down trom 


North Vietnam along an mreqular series of 


A Viet Cong guernila holds hrs AK-47. Well-suited 
for jungle wartore, the AK-47 was the weapon 
used by a majority of the Viet Cong 
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roads and jungle paths Known as the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail. This trail ran south along the 
Annamitique Mountains, twisted through 
Laos and Cambodia, and branched off in 
many directions to terminate m= various 
strategic areas of the South. Thus well sup- 


plied, the Viet Cong worked in tandem with 


Locking adequate equipment, training, and 
motivation, the typical South Vietnamese soldier 


(pictured) was ineffective against the Viet Cong. 


lb 


the NVA to attack South Viemamese targets 
beginning in 1960. The Army of the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam (ARVN)—South Vietnam's 
militarv—was often overwhelmed in these 
attacks. Its leaders were poorly trained, and 
many were not professional soldiers but lo- 
cal bureaucrats who were owed favors by 
Ngo Dinh Diem. The troops were equally 
lackluster, often forced into service or sim- 
ply signing on to earn a wage. Their equip- 
ment was World War I vintage M-1 rifles; 
few automatic weapons were in 
South 
many of those were kept close to 


Vietnam's arsenal and 
Saigon, where Diem resided. With 
litdle fighting spint and no experi- 
ence in the guerrilla war the Viet 
Cong were waging, the South Viet 
namese Army was in need of assis 


Training the South 
Vietnamese 


Since 1957, that assistance had 
come in the form of active train- 
ing from American Special Forces 
advisors, Their major objectives 
were to instruct the ARVN troops 
in guerrilla warfare and to give 
them diplomatic tools to win over 
the local populations who were 
subject to the influences of Viet 
Cong propaganda. In one train- 
ing exercise in 1957, Capt. Harry 
G, Cramer of the l4th Special 
Forces Detachment became the 


first American casualty of the con- 
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flict in Vietnam. Thereafter, temporary- 
duty teams from the Ist, 5th, and 7th Special 
Forces Groups appeared in Vietnam im in- 
creasing numbers. By the spring of 1962, 
some six thousand Amencans were serving 
in South Vietnam. Many of them were Spe- 
cial Forces teams or detachments working 
under the auspices of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency (CIA) (the U.S. Army was 
not yet officially involved) in the Central 
Highlands and in the northern region to 
enlist and train the diverse mountain tribes 
in the service of the Saigon government. 

The Americans knew that they would 
have to curry favor with civilian populations 
if they were to win against guerrilla fighters 
who were equally determined to turn the 
public against Diem’s regime. The National 
Liberation Front (NLF), the political wing 
of the Viet Cong, was very successful in 
gathering support for the communists. 
Diem was an Americaninfluenced puppet 
leader and his government showed little in- 
terest in bettering the lives of the rural pop- 
ulations who had been struggling to survive 
by farming through decades of conflict. 
The NLF had no trouble convincing many 
farmers that the Saigon government would 
not rush to their aid. The Special Forces ad- 
visors had to find support among a popula 
tion that was disinclined to remain loval to 
Diem’s so-called democracy. 


The Kindred Montagnards 
The Americans initially found that sup- 
port—and their civilian army—not in the 
rural rice paddies in the deep south, but in 


the mountains and highlands surrounding 
them. Here, tibes of mountain people 
called Montagnards (a term held over from 
French rule) lived by hunting and farming. 
They were rather tsolated and had suffered 
years of oppression by Vietnam's govern 
ment. Thev distrusted the Vietnamese of 
the South because they were of Chinese an 
cestry, and the South Vietnamese in turn 
looked down on the Montag@nards as bar 
barian, calling them mo, lowly savages. 

The U.S. advisors took to these tribes 
men at once. As combat veteran Hans Hal 
berstadt observes, “The motto of Spec ial 
Forces is De Opresso Liber, or Free the Oppressed, 
and it was pretty much love at first sight be- 
tween these two communities.” Although 
some of the thirtvthree or more different 
Montagnard tribes were influenced by the 
NLF, many were willing to follow the tough 
and capable Amencan advisor. “Many of 
the Montagnards were warriors in the chassic 
sense,” write military historians James F 
Dunnigan and Albert A. Noti. “They literally 
laughed at death and got on very well with 
the warrior types attracted to U.S. Army Spe- 
cial Forces duty.™ The Spee ml Forces soldiers 
showed their commitment to the Montag- 
nards by studying thei tibal customs, learn 
ing their native dialects, eating thew foods, 
and partaking of thew tnbal ceremonies, 
The bond of trust, mutual dependence, and 
fighting spit that quickly formed between 
the Montagnards and Spat ral Forces soldiers 
yielded a unique military organization 

The bond was strengthened by the fact 


that the Special Forces men were suitably 
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tained to live the rugged life of the moun- 
tain people and therciore help wage a wat 
of counteninsurgency. Shelby L. Stanton, a 
critically acclaamed military historian and 
former member of the Special Forces in 


Southeast Asta explains 


Unconventional wartare, by tts very na 
ture, demanded rugged indivichuals who 


were able to omaster critical military skills 


¢ Montagnards, an ethnic minority of di- 
verse Mon-Khmer and Malayo-Polynesian 
peoples, occupied the rugged length of the Viet- 
_ hamese western highlands. In Green Berets ot 
War, former Special Forces officer Shelby L. 
Stanton, who once lived among the Montag- 
nards, describes them this way 


| 
| 
| 


In Montagnard culture, village chieftains 
were elected by the people, sorcerers and 
shamans held exalted positions, and justice 
was meted out with alcohol payments for 
offenses and livestock fines for serious 
cnmes. Disputes were settled by seeing 
which party became drunk first or which in- 
dividual came to the surface first after being 
dunked in a stream 


Clothing usually consisted only of loin- 
cloths. Wealth was indicated by the colors 
and embroidery of the clothing, or the sil- 
ver, brass, and glass-bead jewelry worn. 
Bahnar Montagnards traditionally filed their 
upper teeth in adolescence. The Montag- 
natd loved alcohol and rice wine. The 
Raglai tnbe stayed inebriated from Decem- 


The close ties Montagnord wornors developed with 
US. Special Forces allowed them to become 
effective fighting units 


needed to train and lead guernila war- 
riors. to be inserted anywhere in the 
world by any means of transportation, 
tio survive the most hostile environ- 
ment, and to take care of themselves 
and others under harsh combat condi- 
tions. At the same time, these individu- 
als had to be independent thinkers; 


able to grasp opportunities and inno- 


vate with the matenals at hand. In or- 


The Mountain People 


ber to April, following their harvest. .. . They 
were brave hunters and skilled in the use of 
poison. Meals included wild plants, roots, 
lizards, snakes, and rats. 
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der to control and lead irregular parti- 
san fighters, they had to understand 
people, languages, and foreign cul- 
tures. Most important, the Special 
Forces warnors had to possess the intel- 
ligence, knowledge, tact, and acumen 
to successfully transform ordinary civil- 
ians into an effective military threat toa 
strong and cunning occupation army. 


And the Montagnards, with a strong war- 
rior tradition and a knowledge of survival in 
the rural areas of South Vietnam, were 
equally well suited to wage a guerrilla war, 

Most important to the Americans, the 
Montagnard tribesmen were located in a 
strategically significant region. Former Spe- 
cial Forces colonel Rod Paschall recognized 
the Montagnards’ advantage: 


These hill tribesmen comprised only 
about a milbon of South Vietnam's pop: 
ulation of 18 million. But it was where 
thev lived that mattered, not their num- 
bers, First, they occupied more than halt 
Second, 
the hill tribesmen dominated the high 


of Vietnam's countryside 


plateau region of South Vietnam and 
that area was the prime strategic target 
of the communists.” 


The Americans knew that if the Viet Cong 
succeeded in gaining control of the high- 
lands in South Vietnam, they could cut the 
country in two, leaving the northern region 
isolated from supply and making coordi- 
nated military ventures difficult. 
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CIDG and SOG 


To thwart that plan, U.S. advisors had begun 
forming the Montagnards into military 
units as carly as December 1961. The strat 
evv Was to arm and tram the tobesmen so 
that they could defend their villages against 
The Mon 


lagnard units were given the name “culgees” 


Viet Cong mnfiltration or attack 


after the acronym for their new title. the 
Civilian Irregular Defense Group (CIDG) 
When the program proved successful, CIDG 
LA was broadened to mchide offensive 
strikes against Viet Cong patrols and camps 
By 1963, 45,000 Montagnard militia (village 
defenders) and 18,000 Montagnard assault 
Lroops were enlisted in the CIDG program 
The next vear, the US. aclvisors had created 
Iwentyone armed defensive CIDG camps 
along major Viet Cong access routes into 
the South, including the alhimportant Eo 
Chi Minh Trail. 

In 1963, President Diem was killed in a 
coup by his own generals; a military govern 
ment fully supported by the United States 
took change, That sume vear, the CLA turned 
control of the Special Forces teams conduct 
ing offensive actions against the North Viet 
namese over to the US. military. The US 
government then promptly established the 
Special Operations Group (SOG) un the fol 
lowing vear to declare an offictal American 
military presence in Vietnam. However, the 
command was quickly renamed Studies and 
Observation Group to musk its covert nmr 
ture, since Amenca was sull not technically at 
war in Vietnam and because much of the ac 
tion along the Ho Chi Minh Trail brought 
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Green Berets into parts of Laos and Cambo- 
cia, nations that would not sanction a U.S, 
presence within thei borders. 

The SOG strike teams along the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail were primarily made up of three 
Green Berets and six to nine Montagnard 
mercenaries who were willing (for pay) to 
conduct operations away from their villages 
and even across the Vietnam border. Some 
SOG teams even inducted Laotian merce- 
naries into their outfits when the opportu 
nity presented itself. Most of these teams 
conducted reconnaissance missions, scout 
ing out the locations of NVA camps along 
the trail, Once these teams went out on a 
mission, they were typically isolated from 
any support; therefore, most carried a full 
arsenal of weapons in case the chance arose 
to assault a lightly defended supply depot 
or simply to defend themselves in case the 
SOG, team came under attack, Rod Macon, 
who served three tours of duty with SOG 
wid was wounded three times, describes the 
preparations for a “recon” mission into 


l AON, 


After the bricting, we pulled our equip- 
ment and went over the operation in 
detail, Even though we would make 
every effort to avoid contact, we stll 
went in loaded for bear. My personal 
weapons included a Swedish K sub- 
machine gun, a sawroflt 12-cauge shot 
gun shoved down the top of my 
rucksack with 24 rounds of OO buckshot 
and ten “flechette” |dartshaped shot] 
rounds, a Browning High Power | pis- 
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tol] and my Gerber fighting knife. I also 
carnied two Claymores [mines], two 
pounds of C4 plastic explosives, six 
frag| mentation} and two concussion 
grenades, two white phos|phorus] 
grenades and two smoke grenades, plus 
a bundle of canteens.” 


Many teams like Macon’s were successful in 
locating and even harassing the enemy, but 
the SOG units were certainly not an army 
that could carry out large-scale actions 
against the Viet Cong or the NVA. 


Heroic but Futile Efforts 


The Green Berets who were sull manning 
the CIDG defense programs were likewise 
recognizing their limited effectiveness. Be- 
cause of the importance of supplying the 
Viet Cong via the routes threatened by the 
CIDG base camps, the NVA soon turned to 
climinating the CIDG blockade. The NVA 
needed to open these supply corridors so 
their resolve was strong and their assaults 
were fierce. Rod Paschall describes one par- 
licularly vicious attack on the CIDG camp at 
Plei Mei, illustrating the escalating actions 
in the Central Highlands and the types of 
weapons employed in these conflicts: 


The attack was led by NVA sappers [de- 
molition experts used to clear ap- 
proaches to fortifications] carrying 
satchel charges |explosives} and banga- 
lore torpedoes. The assault pioneers 
[sappers] rammed pipe sections filled 
with explosives [the bangalore torpe- 
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does] through the barrier wire and 
blasted it apart in a series of detona- 
tions that rocked the camp. Streams of 
tracer bullets etched red lines across 
the blackness close to the ground as 
bunkered machine guns furiously 
pumped grazing fire into the tangle of 
barbed wire and struggling soldiers. 
Tribal riflemen and Special Forces 
sergeants fired weapons so rapidly that 
the barrels glowed. Onrushing North 
Vietnamese infantry staggered and fell 
in writhing agony as they were pitched 
into the upchurned dirt. 


The northwestern bunker shuddered 
under a direct 57-mm recoilless rifle hit 
at 0600, which partially destroyed the 
structure, Dazed and bloodied defend- 
ers, wounded by shell fragments and 
splinters, reinforced sagging timbers 
and hauled more ammunition to the 
smoking machine guns.” 


Although the NVA forces at Plei Mei were 
eventually driven off, both the Montag- 
nards and their advisors realized the CIDG 
program was not equipped to repel a full- 
scale invasion. 

Despite their experience and their zeal, 
the SOG strike teams and the CIDG defense 
forces could not stop the infiltration of the 
Viet Cong into South Vietnam, nor could 
they significantly stanch the flow of supplies 
along the Ho Chi Minh Trail. However, the 
Special Forces units did exact a toll on the 
North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong. For 


Companions in the Jungle 


ighting along the Ho Chi Minh Trail and else- 
where in the jungles of Southeast Asia was 
at its best pure misery, at its worst, hell on 
earth. In “A Mean Place to Fight,” in Page and 
Pimlott’s Nam: The Vietnam Experience 


1965-1975, Leroy Thompson, a former spe- 
cial-missions officer in Vietnam, recalls: 


pe 
reli 


Fear and discomfort were our constant 
companions in the jungle. 


every SOG Green Beret lost in operations in 
Laos, for example, the North Vietnamese 
lost an estimated 100 to 150 troops. These 
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Combat Bums 


ol. David H. Hackworth (U.S. Army, retired), 

America’s most decorated living soldier, con- 
tends that the United States might have won 
the Vietnam War had “combat bums” been al- 
lowed to run it. In his memosm About Face, writ- 
ten with Julie Sherman, Hackworth asserts: 


Combat bums came in two (albeit overlap- 
ping) varieties: those who would have 
marched to the sound of guns wherever 
they were blazing (and/or had become, as 
| had, obsessed with figuring out a way to 
win this particular conflict) and/or those 


numbers attest to the combat etik ney ol 
the men who wear Green Berets: so do the 
plaudits and respect of ther foes. Nguven 
NVA officer who 


served on the Ho Chu Minh Trail. later said 


luong Lai, a former 


that the Green Berets “effectively ataacked 


Cee ee ere re 
life for them. They loved the food, they 
spoke the language, many owned digs 
[dwellings] in Saigon or one of the other 


cities, and had Viet girlfriends to go “home” 
to when they weren't ee war, Most 
proudly wore brass bracelets that looked as 
if they were made of welding rods; besides 
the occasional gold Buddha a guy wore 
around his neck, this was the one real out- 


ward display of combat-bum status, and 


war. But the Special Forces were also ani- 


elite force, which offended most everybody 
else. General [Creighton] Abrams [General 
Westmoreland’s successor in 1968] hated 
them. Yet, if these Green Berets had been 
allowed to run the show, there’s little doubt 
in my mind that the outcome of the war 
would have been quite different. 


Colonel David Hackworth feels thet hod “combat 
bums” directed the Vietnam Wor, the outcome 
would have been different 


amd weakened our forces and hurt our 
morale because we could not stop these at 
tacks. We understood that these American 
soldiers were very skillful and very brave in 
their tactics to disrupt infiltration from the 
North.”' Another former NVA soldier told 
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writer Al Santoli that SOG members were 
beyond question America’s finest fighters of 
the war. 


Meritorious Conduct 
Special Forces units continued their actions 
when Ame 
called in to aid in repelling the North Viet- 
namese 1965. The Special 
Forces men fought in twelve major cam- 


rican combat troops were finally 
invasion in 


paigns throughout the war. Their covert ac- 
tivities and their reconnaissance missions 
successfully altered the course of several 
military operations. As former Green Beret 
Shelby L. “The Special 
Forces performed a host of strategic intell- 


Stanton writes, 


gence-collecting missions which in many ine 


stances were of decisive importance to 


battles and campaigns.”” For their duty, 
Green Berets carned seventeen Medals of 
Honor and eightycight Distinguished Ser- 
vices Crosses during the Vietnam War, 
Their conduct and their battle record, 
however, did not save them from criticism, 
When President Richard Nixon started 
withdrawing American troops from Viet 
nam in 1969 in order to turn the responsi- 
bility for combat operations back over to 
the South Vietnamese, the Saigon govern. 
ment, looking for scapegoats for their fail- 
ing military, blamed the Special Forces for 
encouraging Montagnard rebellion against 


Saigon authority. The ethnic staife between 
South Viet 


namese grew so micuse that without the 


the Montagnards and the 


Special Forces advisors leading the CIDG 
and SOG teams, many Montagnards de- 
lected to the North Vietnamese Army 

Of course, such desertion also speaks 
to the leadership abilities of the Green 
Berets and the respect that the mountain 
tribesmen accorded them. Rewardless, by 
the end of the war nothing seemed capable 
of holding the South Vietnamese Army to- 
gether, The efforts of the Special Forces 
were ultimately as inconsequential in keep- 
ing the communists from uniting their na 
tion as all other attempts foreign and 
domestic, But the Special Forces’ pride in 
their service was well deserved. Despite 
growing antiwar sentiment in the United 
States and a deteriorating military strategy 
overall, mans Spee ml Forces members 
Will Currys 


operated out of SOG command and corn 


cherish the experience who 
trol headquarters in Kontunn, in the north 
ern Central Highlands, said vears later, “U 
vou had to sell parts of vour life, the last 
piece I'd sell is the cighteen months I spent 
Will Curry 


among them, these elite soldiers earned 


running recon at Kentum.” 


worldwide respect for their tenure in Viet 
nam and the Spectal Forces retains its rep 


utation to this day. 


he first US. regular troops to arrive 
in Vietnam came ashore via am 
phibious Landing on March 8, 1965, 


Nang 


largest city ait 


South Vietnam's second 


at Da 


rwo manne battalions un 
der Bog. Gen. Frederick |. Karch staged an 
claborate beach Landing despite the fact 
that the au base at Da Nang was in perfect 


working order and would have made the 


lermving of troops easier anc less costly. But 
it also would have oacde the arrival less 
dramatic, The amphibious landing was 


meant to send a message to North Vietnam 
and us Chinese and Sowet allies that Amet 

ca was unwilling to let South Vietnam fall 
been ready to 
General Karch 


lo COMMUTE ruk We ve 
do this poly for sone tre 
commented lhere s @ sens 
the prospect of vetting some action 
But no action came for the marines, 
Pheir immediate mission was to secure the 
al hase and «ke phos for ts delense lhe That 
rink that now 


helcopt I squadrons 


pere hed on the runwavs of Da Nang were 


* Chapter 2 * 


vercoming the 
Jungle: The 
Ground War 


not given orders to seek out and strale en- 
emy positions; instead they were handed 
the inglorious task of fling cargo loads of 
livestock to hungry ARVN troops in the 
surrounding countryside. Peacetulness 
and inactivity characterized the operation, 
but few knew it was the calm before the 
storm. For several days, the marines sul- 
fered no casualties. Then, unexpectedly, 
iwo marines were killed by friendly fire dur- 
ing a routine night patrol, In hindsight, 
their deaths seem ominous, As retired ma 
nine colonel Joseph H. Alexander writes, 
“The first Marine casualties made head- 
lines. No one—noe one—could have pre- 
dicted that these few casualties were only 
the vanguard of over 100,000 Marines to be 
killed or wounded in action in the filthy 


war that ensued.” 


Unfamiliar Warfare 
By the mid-1960s America in the twentieth 
century had come through two world wars 
and the Korean War. The U.S. military was 
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extremely well equipped. Nearly all the 
weapons of the previous wars had been re- 
placed by better, faster, more reliable ones, 
Automatic rifles replaced semiautomatic 
ones, jets replaced propeller aircraft, anc 
helicopters were used extensively as gun- 
ships and to ferry troops into battle. The 
military was also tactically proficient. It had 
learned from previous engagements how 
io move and deploy troops quickly and 
how to use planes, tanks, and infantry in 
combined operations to achieve victory. 
For all its advancements, however, the 
U.S. military would bog down in the jun- 
gles of Vietnam. It had learned how to 
fight set-piece (preplanned) battles in 
open terrain where armored vehicles and 


aircraft could always support advancing in- 


fantry. But Vietnam was a jungle nation. Ar- 


mo} could rarely penctrate the under- 


brush and airplanes would never see thei 
targets under the canopy of trees. The U.S 
military knew how to take POSIUIOTIS and 
retreated from 


hold them as the enemy 


one defensive line to the next Vet the Viet 


Cong and NVA tro« ps wer clusive. Thess 
were a people s army that could attack and 
melt back into the wilderness or hide 


among rural villagers. The Viet Cong held 
no ground and had no fixed positions to 
take. They moved freely in front of and be- 


hind American lines. Simply to fight the 


The first U.S. combat troops arrived in Vietnam 
during an amphibious landing at Da Nang, 
March 8, 1965 
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Johnson Takes Over 


n November 2, 1963, a group of South Viet- 

namese military officers overthrew the gov- 
erment of Ngo Dinh Diem in Saigon and 
assassinated Diem and his brother Nhu. Because 
of Diem’s failure to cope wath avil disunity in the 
face of the growing communist challenge in 
South Vietnam, his regime had lost favor with the 
United States. Consequently, many sources sug- 
gest that the United States tacitly approved the 
coup. A military trummirate (three-person govern- 
ment)—formally headed by former vice president 
Nguyen Ngoc Tho but dominated by Gen. Duong 
Van Minh—replaced Diem. (The South Viet- 
namese leadership subsequently passed, in 
bloodless coups, first to Maj. Gen. Nguyen Khanh 
in January 1964, and then to Maj. Gen. Nguyen 
Van Thieu in June 1965.) Twenty days after 
Diem's assassination, U.S. president John F. 
Kennedy suffered a similar fate in Dallas. The sit- 
uation in South Vietnam continued to detenorate 
under Minh and hes successors. And the problem 
of US. involvement in Vietnam that had begun 
during the Truman administration now belonged 
to President Lyndon Baines Johnson. 


Lyndon B. Johnson took over as U.S. 
president after the assassination of John F. 


Kennedy. 


war, let alone win it, American strategists 
had to overcome their weaknesses and 
adapt to a type of guernila warfare that was 
totally alien to their training. 

Before the U.S. military could develop 
a “jungle strategy,” however, the generals 
had to know Amencan troops would be ut- 
lized in the war. 

Initially, Amencan commitment to the 
ground war was minimal and President 
Lyndon Johnson, who took office in No- 
vember 1965 when Kennedy was assassi- 
nated, wanted it to remain that way. All 
efforts were focused on training the South 
Vietnamese Army to successfully defend 
the country. But it was evident early on that 
the ARVN forces were not strong enough, 
so Johnson reluctantly agreed to send 
more troops. By May 1965, fifty-thousand 
U.S. combat troops were in Vietnam. Still, 
Jolinson wanted the U.S. military strate- 
gists Lo wage a minimal war, one that would 
keep U.S. casualties low and show that the 
lroops were there only to support the 
ARVN, not fight the war for them. Gen. 
William ©. Westmoreland, commander of 
the U.S. troops in Vietnam, was thus asked 
io fight a war with one hand tied behind 
his back. He felt that full commitment 
could win the war, but given Washington's 
directives, he was bound to fight with re- 
SUMICLIONS. 

Maxwell Taylor, a veteran commander 
of World War Il and U.S. ambassador to 
South Vietnam under Johnson, suggested 
a strategy to the president that might mini- 
mize US. involvement. He advocated that 
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the military adopt an “enclave strategy” 
that would fortify positions around key tar- 
gets in South Vietnam. From these posi- 
tions U.S. patrols could operate, but the 
relative safety of these positions would 
keep the bulk of the US. forces protected, 
Westmoreland disagreed with the plan, see- 
ing that fixed positions would be ineffec- 
tive against the guernilla army that was 
building throughout South Vietnam. John- 
son, however, agreed with Taylor and au 
thorized Westmoreland to conduct 
operations only within a fiftyemile radius of 
any enclave and, furthermore, to commit 
U.S. military muscle only “to strengthen 
the relative position” of ARVN forces in 
the field, Going against the spirit of Jolin- 
son's directive, Westmoreland used the lat 
ter part of the order to justify America’s 
first large-scale operation of the war, 


Initial Strategies 

On June 27, 1965 an cight-batialion force 
of American, South Vietnamese, and 
some Australian and New Zealand allied 
troops launched a raid into a Viet Cong 
stronghold known as War Zone D, near 
the U.S. air base at Bien Hoa, northwest 
of Saigon, The joint foray produced sev- 
eral sharp engagements and may have 
forestalled a Viet Cong attack on the 
base, but results were inconclusive, West- 
moreland, however, pointed to the effec- 
tiveness of the U.S. action and used the 
raid as an Opportunity to request more 
American troops to bring resolution to 
the conflict. 


Johnson, faced with an American pub- 
lic that was hoping he would adhere to his 
promises of minimizing U.S. commitment, 
reluctantly agreed to the request only after 
Seerctary of Defense Robert S. McNamara 
and Henry Cabot Lodge (who replaced 
Maxwell Taylor as ambassador) recom- 
mended that he do so. But his commit 
ment was still cautious. Westmoreland 
wanted 175,000 men immediately: he got 
50,000 with the statement that more could 
be requested later. US. troop strength 
went up to £25,000 in Vietnam, and Jolin. 
son's approval rating at home went down, 

With fresh troops, Westrnoreland put 
into action his strategy of using American 
soldiers on the offensive, In August 1965, 
intelligence reports indicated that a Viet 
Cong regiment had entrenched self on 
the Van Tuong Peninsula, only fifteen 
miles south of the marine airstrip at Chu 
Lai. Westmoreland seized the chance to 
show what his marines could accomplish if 
given the gouhead to act aggressively. 
Code-named Operation Starlite, the Amer: 
ican plan was to combine a land, sea, and 
a assault on the Viet Cong position and 
trap the enemy on the peninsula. In a su 
perb demonstration of mobility and fight 
ing efficiency, the marines destroved the 
Viet Cong regiment, killing 614 enemy 
troops while suffering only 45 casualues, 

Westumoreland’s strategy had worked: 
he found the enemy through reconnais 
sance and then pulled in enough force to 
climinate them. This strategy of “search 


and destroy” was repeated over and over in 


the Amencan offensive. The Americans 
had learned how to crush the enemy, but 
the Viet Cong also limped away with a valu- 
able lesson: Never stand ground for any 


length of time agamst the Americans. As 


marine historian Joseph H. Alexander 
“Never 


force offer puched battle against Manne 


again would a Viet Cong 


Notes, 
regiments.” The North Vietnamese Army 
learned a similar lesson at la Drang in No- 
vernber. Nearly three thousand NVA troops 
were staged agamst a smaller US. force, but 
the Amencans had rocket arullery, close 
support helicopter gunships, and air cover 
With well 
NVA were beaten 


olf and fled into Cambodia, leaving more 


from massive BOY bombers 


coordinated attacks, the 


than twentvtive hundred casualties behind 

The communists learned to rely on hit 
and-run ambushes that could cripple and 
confuse the Amencans: thew strategy en 
lailed striking quickly and dispersing back 
inte the jungle before the Americans could 
callin air support or bong a hanger force to 
bear They had to believe that their persis 
lence and patience would wear down the 
American troops or at least wear down an 
Amerncan public that was not cager to wage 
a prolonged conflict in whieh the death toll 
of U.S. soldiers was broadcast rightly on 


television 


The American Platoon in Combat 
The strategic part of the war would go on 
end, The U.S 
would try to corner the Viet Cong or NVA 


this wav until the mulitars 


and crush them before they could get out 


Wearons oF War 


of the In fact, 


States eventually lost the war, the army won 


trap. though the United 
every major engagement it fought. But 
much of the fighting that went on in Viet- 
nam was not during a major offensive. 
Many of the firefights that occurred were 
small platoon-level engagements involving 
fewer than a hundred soldiers, Typically 
these were encounters between the enemy 
and patrolling units sent inte the pungle to 
locate them. US. long-range patrols were 
well-equipped, self-sufficient platoons that 
often ventured several kilometers into the 
countryside in search of Viet Cong, These 
men were isolated from ground support 
(hough they could usually call in air sup 
port or helicopter gunships, and often did 
when enemy contact was made) and were 
subject to clever ambushes by the Viet Cong 
guerrillas, In these unstances, only traming, 
wits, and trust in his weapons kept the U.S. 
loot solcher alive 

The US. combat platoon in Vietnam 
was a tonique fighting unit, Every platoon 
member had a dedicated task, for example, 
ifleman, machine gunner, tank destroyer, 
or grenadier, Subdivided into squads, pla- 
toon members were Gumght to fight as a 
LOAM, UM VAOLES Weapons in concert to 
overcome or 1 pel an enemy force. Theu 
equipment was a far ery from that of the 
squids of World War I, which could never 
be sure if they would have a machine gun 
or any antitank weapons. 

Perhaps the most powerful weapon the 
American platoon possessed was the M-60 


machine gun. Firing a large 7.624nm round, 
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Americans won an unprecedented victory at 
la Drang, but so, too, did the North Vietnamese. 
In About Face, David H. Hackworth, America’s 
most decorated living soldier, explains the signifi- 
cance of the battle in the la Drang Valley: 
The big question of la Drang was why the 
NVA stood its ground in the face of our awe- 
some firepower, and allowed such diabolical 
casualties among its ranks. Indeed, a signifi- 
cant part of the high-level American ecstasy 
after la Drang was its “proof™ of the suitabil- 
ity of a war of attrition (the style of war Gen- 
eral Westmoreland was waging) [a gradual 
depletion of the enemy's forces] in Vietnam. 
But while Westy opined that the reason the 
NVA stood was to protect a new supply and 
Staging base in the mountains above la 
Drang, it was John Paul Vann [army lieu- 
tenant colonel and later civilian advisor in 
Vietnam] who correctly suggested that the 
NVA‘s purpose at la Drang—and hang the ex- 
pense in lives—was to figure out how to beat 
the Americans’ incredible firepower and 
amazing mobility. And they accomplished 


Two soldiers leap trom a helicopter into battle. The 
North Vietnamese had to find a way to beat the 
ee 


the M-60 was a belt-fed, gasoperated, air- 
cooled machine gun that could lay down a 
solid base of fire at up to twelve hundred 
yards. The Viet Cong and NVA units had 
lighter 


shorter range and they possessed heavier, 


Sovic-made machine guns with 
clumsier machine guns that could outdis- 
tance the M-60, but the American weapon 
proved better overall in terms of portability 


and power. 


a 
Ped | 


their mission. Sure, they were knocked on 
their [backsides] and took a long time to re- 
cover, and they had to cut back on their 
fledgling “Stage Three” set-piece [carefully 
preplanned] battles and return to “Stage 
Two” guerrilla hit-and-run operations. But 
from the fight they also learned to “hug the 
belt” of their enemy, to come in as close as 
they could in order to neutralize the killing 
power of our artillery and air support. At la 
Drang, the North Vietnamese learned how to 
fight us. And looked at in this way, even if 
the battle was an unprecedented victory for 
the Americans in our war of attrition, it was 
an equally unprecedented victory for our en- 
emy in their protracted guerrilla war. 


Another area weapon the U.S, platoon 
carried was the M-79 grenade Launcher. A 
snap-open shotgun-type weapon, the M-79 
could fire a 40-10 grenade cartridge ata 
rate of five to seven rounds per minute and 
over a distance of 975 vards. The grenades 
exploded on impact and sent shrapnel up 
to five yards in all directions. An exper- 
enced grenadier could hit 


200 varels 


a target up to 


away without even using the 
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WEAPONS wuin suit. O8 cours almost 
every soldier also carned hand grenades to 
add to the explosive power of the platoon 
These included fragmentation grenades 
ard white phosplorots ute races, the lat 
ier of which covered the Hrpech area with 
phosphorous powder that burned every 
thing ot touched 


Although 


power, mare lv could they demolish the tort 


vrenades had « xplosive 


head POSITIONS Of the enemy. That jorly Wil 
givers to the 
(LAW) 
mor the LAW rareh 


M-72 leht antitank weapon 
Deswened to clummate enemy ar 
ww that application 
because the North Vietuanes praossesserl 
lew tanks Gas the Americans learned, armor 
was too unwieldy on the pungle terrain). in 
stead, Amencan platoons carned M-72s to 
knock out Viet Cong bunkers. The LAW 
was a telescoping tube that, when ex 
tended, fired a high-explosive rocket. Un 
like the vintage bazooka, which required 


two men to load and fire, the M--72 was com. 


WO 


The M-60 machine gun (left) and the M-79 
grenade launcher (right), were only two of the 
weapons used by U.S. forces during the Vietnam 
Wor 


pact and hghtwemght, measuring just ovet 
two feet and weighing under five pounds, 
and could be carned and operated by one 
soldier, The rocket was canned within the 
tube and therefore the weapon did not 
have to be loaded: vet once fired the LAW 
could not be used again. It was therefore a 
disposable weapon, and platoons typically 


carned several M-72 launchers. 
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The Amazing M-16 


Despite the awesome firepower of the 
aforementioned weapons, the firearm used 
most frequently in the American platoon 
was the M-16 automatic nile. The M-16 
made its debut in the Vietnam War and 
proved itself a rugged and capable weapon, 
Unlike its cight-round, clipfed predecessor 
M-1 Garand, which was carned across the 
battlefields of World War Ul and the Korean 
War. the M-16 was magazine fed—all of its 
twenty cartridges were contaimed in a de 
tachable box clip that was shoved into the 
weapon—leaving the rifle otherwise com 
pletely enclosed. This novelty was meant to 
keep the action of the weapon free trom 
dirt and the elements so that it could be 
counted on to fire even under the worst bat 


tleficld conditions. Yet when the M-I6 first 


appeared in Vietnam. tt became notorious 


ND War 


lor jamming. Dust went om the barrel and 
fouled up the finng mechanism, and be- 
cause the weapon was enclosed, the only 
way to clear the obstruction was by forcibly 
mammung a Cleanme rod down the barrel in 
order to push back the action. OF the earl 


mocelts one manic wrote 


Qur M-los arent worth much. UH 
there's dust in them, they will pam. Hall 
of us don't have cleanime rods to un 
jum them. Out of forty rounds Ive 
fired, my rifle jammed about ten times 
I pack as many grenades as | can plus 
bavonet and K bar (jungle knife) so Vil 


have something to fight with 


Despite its initial kinks, the M-16 nfle came to be 
the most widely used weapon in the U.S 
arsenal 
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When the kinks in the M-160 were 
worked out, the weapon served the foot sol- 
dicr well, It was a light weapon, weighing un- 
der eight pounds, and small enough to be 
carned though the pungle terrain with case, 
It was also made entirely of aluminum and 
plastic, which accounted for its lightness and 
it ability to stand up well to the weather, 
Rifles with wooden stocks often swelled in 
the heat and movtsture, sometimes throwing 
The M-16 
remained unwarped in the jungle humidity 
1967 


off the firearm’s sighting device 


and thus retained its accuracy, A 
Vewswerk magazine report praised the M-16 
as a major advance im small arms weaponry, 
describing it as “light enough to lug through 
the thickest underbrush, fast enough to 
spray 700 rounds of 22-caliber [5.50emm| 
bullets a minute, amd powerful enough to 


tear off a foe's arm at 100 yards.” 


Adopting Guerrilla Tactics 
Even given the powerful weaponry available 
to the standard platoon, the American 
forces were sull handicapped in Vietnam. 
The Viet Cong knew the pungle well: they 
were familiar with aboweground paths and 
they had dug miles of underground tunnels 
that ran below many of the battlefields. Be- 
cause they could not withstand a prolonged 
firefight with U.S. LhOops who could call in 
air support quickly, the Viet Cong relied on 
ambush tactics, and when they feared 
reprisal, they simply disappeared back into 
the jungle. This strategy typically inflicted a 
few casualties and left the remaining Ameri- 


can platoon members powerless to exact 


vengeance. This helplessness, coupled with 
a feeling that the Viet Cong were every- 
where and nowhere, unnerved many Amer- 
ican servicemen. Furthermore, the Vict 
Cong were masters of concocting booby 
traps, which made them presence felt even 
when they were far away from the search rae 
dius of an Amencan platoon, 

Occasionally, the pentup anger of the 
Amencan troops was unleashed in blind 
fury in which vengeance was exacted on 
anyone Vietnamese. US. soldiers some- 
limes murdered innocent villagers in 
reprisal or by legitimately mistaking them 
for Viet Cong; at other times, entire villages 
were burned to the ground to “save” them 
from the Viet Cong, Of course, such actions 
did not endear the U.S. soldiers to the Viet- 
namese citizens and turned many to the 
Viet Cong Cause 

More often, the U.S. combat soldict 
simply adopted the methods of the Viet 
Cong, creating ambushes and laving booby 
traps. In both instances, American platoons 
employed the deadly MISAL Claymore 
mine with startling efficiency. The Claymore 
was a small antipersonnel mine that sprayed 
seven hundred steel balls up to fifty meters 
outward in a sixty<dlegree arc. Unlike other 
mines that are buried underground and set 
olf by pressure, the Claymores were set 
aboveground at knee or ankle level and trig- 
gered by a trip wire or, more commonly, by 
an observer with a remote control. Several 
Claymores were usually set up so that they 
covered an area with overlapping arcs, If en- 
emy soldiers came near, the Americans 
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would detonate the mines as a first 
line of attack or defense. The indis- 
criminate 
through anything in their path, leav- 


projectiles would cut 
ing dead or wounded Viet Cong for 
the American infantry to mop up. 


An Unpopular War 

The use of such tactics signaled that 
the American forces were adapting to 
the guerrilla warfare that had been 
the hallmark of the Viet Cong. This 
education, however, did not ensure 
an American victory. Despite winning 
the major battles against the Viet 
Cong and North Vietnamese, the U.S. 
troops were only holding their own in the 
day-to-day fights in the jungle. And the Viet- 
namese soldiers, who had long endured for- 
eign domination, had the advantages of 
patience and a will to overcome on their 
side. They also had the support of many dis 
sident villagers who were tired of Saigon’s 
oppressive governments and foreign armies 
of occupation. Most other civilians also har- 
bored such resentments even if they re- 
frained from taking any stand in the war. 
The Americans, who often struggled to 
keep the Vietnamese people neutral , never 
gained their allegiance or assistance. The 
populace was, in general, so apathetic to the 

ar (the nation had been embroiled in con- 
flict for so long that most peasants and farm 
ers were just struggling to survive) that 
many American troops often wondered why 
they were fighting to “swe” such an un 
grateful lot. Amencan antiwar protests at 


me 
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A U.S. soldier prepares a booby trop with a 
Claymore mine. Over time, U.S. forces began 
adopting the querrilla tactics used by the Viet 
Cong. 


home also indicated to the soldiers that 
even their own country was unsure if fight 
ing this war against communism was worth 
while, 

President Johnson felt the pressure ol 
politcal division and vowed to continue to 
light a defensive war only, This appease- 
ment gained bitte sympathy trom war pro- 
testers: it was directed more toward North 
Victnam’s Soviet and Chinese allies who 
might be looking for an excuse to send 
troops to aid the communists, However, 
the decision not to unvade the North was 
militarily absurd; without destroving the 
North and its capability to fight, the war 
in South Vietnam could feasibly continue 


indefinitely, These policies crippied the 
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Mobility and 


1. infantry soldier or marine in Vietnam 
called himself a “grunt,” after the sounds he 
made moving about in the jungle while loaded 
down with the essentials of staying alive. In A 
Contagion of Wor, authors Terrence Maitland 
and Peter Mcinerney describe how Corp. John 
Clancy, a typical U.S. soldier in Vietnam, readied 
himself for a four-day patrol 


During that time he had to carry everything 
he needed to live and fight. He wore a steel 
helmet on his head, securing a camou 
flaged canvas cover on its outside with an 
elastic strap, and drew on a sleeveless flak 
jacket made of bulletproof nylon. Over his 
shoulder, Clancy wore a patrol harness-a 


LS. effort on the vrourmed and were felt 
directly o1 middirecth iy thee solchers tiPiaa 
otf whom were simply tired of fighting and 


were losing contidence m then le acers 


ait war would di i Ti throuch lohn 
“oer) Ss administration ancl rites thie Nixon 
presidency. Finally, with a nation vrowing 


set of heavy-duty green canvas suspenders. 
From this he suspended a pistol belt to 
which he attached his basic fighting load: 
two ammunition pouches, two fragmenta- 
tion grenades, a smoke grenade, a “K-bar,” 
or fighting knife, and two plastic canteens. 
Next he slung two bandoliers of 100 M-60 
machine-gun rounds from his shoulders in 
& heavy, metal “X" On top of this Clancy 
shouldered a rucksack stuffed with a pon- 
cho that served as a raincoat by day and 
half a tent shelter by night, four days’ worth 
of C-rations, personal effects ranging from 
toothbrush to Tabasco sauce, and plenty of 
extra ammunition, including twenty M-16 
magazines, M-79 rounds for the grenadier, 
and a claymore mine. inside the top flap of 
the rucksack Clancy tied an entrenching 
tool—a collapsible shovel he used to dig 
foxholes or fill sandbags. In all Clancy was 
burdened by roughly seventy pounds of 
weight not his own. Rigged with a release 
strap that permitted him to drop the “ruck” 
instantly, sometimes he almost welcomed 


the enemy contact that let him drop his | 


house off his back. In his right hand he car- 
tied an M-16 automatic rifle 


The majority of operations in Vietnam were 
undertaken by infantry soldiers, or “grunts.” 


weary of inconclusive warfare, the United 
States bx vain withdrawing Troops in 1969. 
\ithough Ameneca maintained its com- 
Intiment and staged several major cam- 
paigns in the 1970s, by 1973 all U.S. 
LhOoOps were withdrawn as the North Viet 


namese overran the southern provinces. 


peed and firepower were the cde- 

ciding factors in the outcome ol 

most battles in Vietnam, The U-S. 
military had an abundance of support ve- 
hicles—tanks, artillery, armored personne! 
carriers, and helicopters—that provided 
troops with lightning mobility and awe- 
some firepower. Helicopters, by ferrying 
troops quickly into and out of any combat 
zone, became the hallmark of America’s 
strategy of bringing the greatest force to 
bear upon the enemy. But fire support 
from artillery and tanks also figured pre- 
dominantly into that design. Though these 
weapons could not normally advance 
through the jungle with combat soldiers, 
they could fire indirectly, raining high- 
explosive shells on a target designated by 
radiomen in the ficld. Tanks, of course, 
could also engage cnemy soldiers directh 
im open terran, and since the North Viet 
namese Army had littde armor initially, 
American firepower was usually over 


whelming. All in all, these support weapons 


Firepower: U.S. 
Support Weapons 


gave the Americans and their allies a dec 
sive cdge that often turned the tide of bat 


the m thei favor 


Artillery and the Fire Support Base 
In terms of aruallery, the Amerecan torces 
definitely possessed the advantage. Thes 
had far more guns of usually higher cab 
iber than the North Vietnamese: the Viet 
Cong typically had no field pieces at all 
But warfare in Vietnam called for a change 
in the way artillery was emploved. The new 
mobility of ground forces, engendered 
chietly bw the helicopter, created an ever 
shifting battlefront. Without tixed front 
lines, a new way of providing infantry with 
artillery support had to be devised. Thus, 
ar mobility and frontline fMuidity gave ris 
to one of the most important American in 
novations of the war: the fire support base, 
or FSB. 

The typical fire support base was a self 
contained, sell-delended artillery base from 


which infantry operations—particularh 
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scarch-andlestroy missions—could be sup- 
ported, Infantry units always operated 
within range of the FSB, whose support was 
alwavs cnt call POCSPPORISING, ane whollh reh 


able (unlike air support, which was lomited 


The constantly shifting nature of combat during 
the Vietnam Wor led to artillery being used in 
new ways 


by darkness and inclement weather concli- 
uons). In high<langer areas, infantry units 
were assigned to the FSB to provide addi 
vorial Security 

Fire support bases were always estab 
lished within range of other FSBs for then 
mutual protection, The construction of FSBs 
held close to a set procedure, as summarized 


here by military historian David Millet 


\lter reconnamsance and site se 
lection, a stake was positioned at 
the center of the chosen site and a 
iSl4t (40m) rope was used to 
mark lorcumsonbe! the bunker 
line. This lteireular!] line was 
marked by stakes at Ltt intervals 
to uncdicate the infantry bunkers 
positions. A curcle of 246-61 (75m) 
radius marked the line of the 
permeter wire [although a per 
lect crcle was seldom achieved be 
cause ol varmations m terram|). At 
each bunker stake helicopters 
dropped a standard pack of one 
shaped demolhtion change, two 
sheets of preroed steel planking, 
and empty sandbags, which were 
used to construct a tt (2.7-4n) 
bunker. Bulldozers excavated 
ground for the command post 
and fire support coordination 
center, and pits for the guns and 
mortars. A prefabneated 20-t (6 
m) observation tower was flown in 
by a CH-47 Chinook helicopter. 


lime of construction varred—but 
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it was essential that the outer defenses 
and infantry positions were completed 
by last light on the first day of occupa 
Hon of the FSB site 


A typical, wellestablished fire support 
base might contain two tiple MLOLAL L105 
mm light howitzer emplacements and two 
twin Slemm mortar emplacements (to 
fire high-explosive rounds of lumina 
tion flares to light up the compound and 
surrounding area during enemy night at 
tacks). Also available onsite for defense ol 
the FSB were night observation devices, 
Claymore mines, and the usual array of in- 
fantry weaponry—nilles, grenade launch- 
ers, recoilless niles, and more. Helicopter 
and fixed-wing gunships, always on call, 


added colossal firepower when needed, as 


Fire Support Bases, or FSBs, provided reliable 
and accurate artillery support for infantry units 


did tactical sar support, when fying cone 
LOTS permitted 

xX The MIOLAL howiver is a rugged 
weapon that is casily transportable. Thou 
sands of them saw service in Vietnam, used 
extensively by both the Amencan army and 
the forces of South Vietnam. The guns 
minge is roughly seven mules, so mifantry 
drawing support from the FSB had an im 
pressive Operabonal range. Yet by the sume 
token, reliance on the FSB lonited what the 
Amencan infantry could do. In essence, 
they could not undertake a major offensive 
that would put them out of the range ol the 


PSB support Oy poraps itis more accurate 
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Artillery Battery at Work 


n America Takes Over 1965-1967, military his- 

torians Edward Doyle and Samuel Lipsman as- 
sert that “the king of ground artillery in Vietnam 
was the 105-mm howitzer” They go on to ex- 
plain how it ts targeted in a combat situation: 


With a range of nearly ten miles, the how- 
itzer could be brought to bear in a battle 
without actually being in the battle. This re- 
quired sophisticated coordination between 
the battlefield leader and the artillery bat- 
tery. The leader had to determine his exact 
location and the relative location of the en- 
emy to his own location. He would then 
communicate the geographical coordinates 
to the battery. Since this knowledge was sel- 
dom accurate within 200 yards or so, ar- 
tillery would first be called in to a point one 
felt certain was not the field officer's posi- 
tion, After seeing or hearing the shells strike, 
the target area would gradually be adjusted 
until it “found” the enemy position, a 
process that could take as little as five min- 
utes or as much as thirty or more 


A related problem was inaccuracy. Generally 
a senes of shells fired at a single point from 
one gun would fall within about 50 yards of 
each other, but the pattern was elliptical 
rather than circular, offering advantages and 


The 105-mm howstrer was the principal artillery 
weapon used in Vietnam 


lo say that political and military leaders cid 
not wish to nsk the higher rate of American 
casualties that might result from fighting 
outside of the FSB's arullery range 
Although the NVA and Viet Cong were 
often crippled by the sheer firepower of 


the fire support bases, they did adopt new 


disadvantages. Howitzers were more accu- 
rate with respect to direction than to range, | 
so few shells fell to the left or right of the 
target, but many would fall long or short. | 
Thus the relative position of the friendly and 
enemy forces played an important role in 
when and how the howitzer could be used. 
As with most weapons systems, the human 
factor—the judgment and talent of the field 
leader—was crucial in determining the use- 
fulness of the weapon. 


lactics in response to the threat. First of all, 
the North Vietnamese often targeted these 
bases for attack, and some of the fiercest 
lighting took place in and around FSBs. At 
Khe Sanh near the Laouan border, the ma- 
nine garrison of the American firebase was 


virtually cut off lexe ept by air) and under 
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siege for the last few months of 1967, Onl 
troops airlifted into the region and intense 
aerial bombings kept the base from falling 
to the waves of North Vietnamese troops. 
The second tactic the North Vietnamese 
used was what combat veteran David HF, 
Hackworth terms “hugging the belt” of the 
Americans: “lo come m as close as thes 
could in order to neutralize the killing 
power of our artillery and air support.” By 
engaging the Americans at close range, the 
NVA and Vict Cong hoped—often in vain 
—that the US. officers would not call in 
fire support that might end up inflicting 


casualties on their own troops 


The Limited Role of Armor 


For close support firepower, the Americans 
often relied on their tanks, though the te 
rain often negated thei efficient use. The 
tanks’ prime function was in clearing the 
major roads of the Viet ¢ ong Keeping 
these suppl routes and communication ar 
teries Open was vital to the defense of 
South Vietnam, allowing the rapid move- 
ment of troops, ordnance, ammunition, 
medicine, and other supplies between key 
cities and strategic bases. As noted by John 
Pimlou, deputy head of the War Studies 
Department at the Royal Military Academy, 
Sandhurst (Britain's equivalent of the U.S 
Military Academy at West Point): 

As early as 1965, armored vehicles 
were employed to conduct all-day (01 
all-night) road marches between key 


points, laying down machine gun or 


cannon fire along the roadsides to trig- 
ger potenual ambushes or deter the 
VC trom 


were known as 


| hese 
Runs” 


although expensive in terms of ammu- 


operating JOUTTICVS 


“Thundes arc, 


mtion, were successtul 


Ot course, tanks were also used in di 


rect confrontations with the enemy. By 
1972 the N\ \ cid poss SS SOHTIOC AFTON, pri 
marily Sovietonade T-4s and T-55s, and as 
the war dragged on, their tank arsenal 
grew. The Amencan and ARVN forces re- 
licd on the M-A4S Patton tank to fend off 
North 


and despite its weaker-caliber gun (G0-mim 


LM bren 


Vietnamese armored PHC LEE SHOTS, 


compared with the Russian 
weapon), the Patton proved superior 

Even before the appearance of NVA 
tank forces, the Patton assisted the infants 


VIS excelled 


al destroving enemy bunkers with high 


in engaging the enemy. Dh 


explosive rounds and caving in Viet Cong 


tunnels by its weight alone. A “thame- 
thrower” round mntroduced in L9GS gave the 
Patton added destructive potential; rather 
than actually spewing forth a jet of flame, 
the new round burst into flame on impact. 
But for all these capabilines the American 
tanks saw limited service in the dense jungle 
terram thev could not overcome 

Although the use of tanks was limited, 
another form of tracked vehicle was quite 
popular and effective in Vietnam, The M- 
113 armored personnel carner (APC) was 
first issued to the South Vietnamese Army 


in 1963, Onginally designed to ferry troops 
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in and out of battle, the box-shaped hull 
was fully enclosed protecting the cleven 
soldiers within from hostile small-arms fire 
But the socalled battlefield taxis proved so 
versatile that thousands served ARVN and 
Amencan forces. The APCs were wate 
welt and weighed only 104 tons (com 
pared io the 47 tons of the MEAS Patton), 
making them ideal for traversing the 
flooded rece pacices that dotted the 
Mekong Delta and other lowland combat 
zones. The standard MELISS also carned 
one Othcaliber amd two 7 024mm machine 
guns that were quite useful and potent in 
Close-ranve fivefights. Other variants cat 


ned martars llamethrowers and even 


yiidedt missiles prong that the basic ve 


hicle was adaptable and easily converted. 
Yet. as with the tanks, the APCs were casilh 
destroved if the enemy could get close to 
the vehicles with antitank devices. The jun- 
gle terrain often made that possibility 
likely, and M-115s were rarely seen in or 


near denscly overgrown regions. 


Helicopters 


Where tanks and armored personnel carri- 
ers could not operate, helicopters could. Per- 
haps no other weapon ts as closely identified 


with the Vietnam War as the American heli- 


Although it was ideal for traversing flooded rice 
paddies, the M-113 armored personnel carrier 
proved ineffective in dense jungle situations. 
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The Helicopter Paradox 


use of helicopters in the Vietnam War has 
been both widely applauded and criticized. 
In “Helicopters,” part of The Oxford Companion 
to American Military History, authors Frederic A. 
Bergerson and Jason E. Trumpler assess the role 
of the helicopter in Vietnam: 
In 1965, the army and the air force reached an 
understanding in which responsibility for heli- 
copter operations were assigned to the army. 
At approximately the same time the 11th Air 
Assault Division was redesignated the Ist Cav- 
alry Division (Airmobile), and with its 16,000 
troops and more than 400 helicopters was as- 
signed to Vietnam. . . . In many respects the 
Vietnam War was a “helicopter war" and by 
1970 the U.S. Army operated about 12,000 air- 
craft, the overwhelming majority of which 
were helicopters. 
Helicopters provided Ameri- 
can commanders in Vietnam a 
great deal of flexibility in their 
operations. They enabled the 
quick evacuation of wounded 
troops from the battlefield and 
saved thousands of lives, 
thereby holding the politically 


important death statistics 


copter, Critics of the helicopter claim that 11 
shaped U.S. strategy in Vietnam, meaning 
that the military relied so heavily on it that 
battle plans that did not incorporate air mo 
bility may have been scrapped. Advocates of 
the rotary-winged aircraft, however, valued it 
highly. General Westmoreland, one of the 


down, Paradoxically, helicopters enabled 
U.S. troops to engage m combat in areas 
that otherwise would be maccessible. The 
ability to land helicopters in any area with a 
small cleared space enabled the United 
States to establish bases known as LZs 
(landing zones), which produced a battle 
field which distinctly lacked a clear demar 
cation between the friendly and enemy 
lines, The airmobile capability of helicopters 
created a more effective fighting force for 
Vietnam, but it also limited the imagination 
of tacticians who used this asset in cases 
where helicopters may not have been the 
wisest choice to employ. Nevertheless, the 
sound of helicopters became associated 
with the Vietnam War in the nightly news 
and motion pictures 
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helicopters staunchest Suppo te rms, later 


wrotc 


We would have gotten nowhere in Viet 
nam if it hadn't been tor the helicopter 
Remember, along the borders of Cam- 


bodia and Laos we hiacl A wile-open 
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flank more than seven hundred miles 


long, which we 


didn't have cnough 
troops to defend, All we could do was 
lightly outpost the flank with Special 
Forces camps. Yet. when enemy units 


let we 


cmc ACTORS the bere could LiM 
our helicopters to react with unprece 
ar rite ad rrcoborlits If we a haci tee THN by 
ground, the eneny would have am 
bushed us constantly and we could have 


clone litthe about it 


blow much the te hoopter shaped LS 
siritlewy in Victnan remains a te poue for mil 
Bat one tact is 


itary authontes to dette 


undeniable: The U.S. experiment with he 
licopters in Vietnam profoundly Th bo tect 


the ant and practice of wartiare 


Speed and Mobility 


wis first sect 
horean 


Was bout iié¢ volve ci th \ wtnam, Seve ral V.utt 


ait lye heopter nM chopper 
suuccesstully by the mulitary on the 


ants of the hehcopter were widely used 
there, from the smaller dipper shaped Bell 
{ iH | Lrocuions 
EP dises 


Tiimall al evacuation veluck 


popularly known as the 
which served as a troop transport, 
and fire sup 
port gunship, to the huge cargo-carrying 
Bocing-Vertol CH-47 Chinook, the work 


The hel 


Americans and thei allies 


horse of the Amencan multars 
copter ive the 
unprecedented speed and allowed for 
rapid deployment of troops and supplies to 
anv combat zone. Theo urnal by fire in Viet 
nam came im 1965 during the la Drang 


campaign. Gen. H, Norman Schwarzkopt!, 


who served two tours of duty in Vietnam 
and later earned fame as commander of 
U.S. and UN coaltion forces during the 
Persian Gulf War, notes that during Ia 
Drang “helicopters were used for the first 
time to mancuver large American units in 
battle.” As Schwarzkopf and others have 
concluded, “It was a landmark in modern 
wartare,” 

\s transports, Huevs basically served 
the same function as trucks: Thev moved 
soldiers to “hot spots.” areas where Viet 
Cong and NVA were either fighting o1 
massing for attack. Unlike trucks, however, 
the Hueys typically entered the battlefield; 
that is, they often dropped down to unload 
troops within range of the enemy. On the 
ground or at low levels, the Huevs were sus- 
ceptible to small-arms fire or rocket attack, 
Their open sides—Huevs were designed 
without side doors to make unloading men 
casicr—added to their vulnerability. The 
crew could defend themselves with ma- 
chine guns mounted on both sides of the 
ship, but with men unloading in all direc- 
lions, it was almost impossible to fire while 
on the ground without risking hitting the 


scrambling soldiers. 


The Attack Helicopter 


In the air, however, the helicopter was a 
valuable support weapon. In the early days 
of the war, Huevs, and even Chinooks, were 
fitted with a variety of add-on ordnance— 
machine guns, rockets, and the like—which 
made them a great threat. These ships 
could fly close to the ground fighting and, 
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with the advantage of height. fire into en- 
emy troops or alert the ground forces to the 
dangers ahead. In 1967 the role of attack 
helicoptes Was given to the newly intro- 
duced AH-1G Cobra. The smooth-lined Co- 
bra was the first hehcopter specille ally 
designed as a gunship. Armed with a bow- 
mounted 404nm grenade launcher and a 
minigun (a multibarreled rapicd-firing ma- 
chine gun) and wing+nounted machine 
guns and rockets, the Cobra presented a 
smaller target and delivered far greater fire- 


The AH-1G Cobra gunship provided quick and 
deadly firepower that neither the Viet Cong or 
North Vietnamese Army could match 
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power than its predecessors. A squadron of 
attack hehcopters was extremely deadly 
The aircraft would break up into teams of 
two and begin strafing ground targets at 
will, \s cx-Caobra crewman john Bb Morgan 


Il] explains 


While one 


Cobra fired at the bad @uvs the other 


lactics wer pretty simple 


ship was going outbound on a racetrack 
pattern to position hiumesell at a pont 
where he could cover his partner's 
break and begin fing houmsell [hie 
front-seat man tired the turret and the 
backseat man, ustally the amrcralt com 


rmaunder, fired the fixed wing stores and 
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flew the aircraft We usually got the 
job done even in marginal weather and 


at neght 


This firepower was typically enough to 
force attacking Viet Cong or NVA troops to 
retreat or at least bring them to a halt so 
that Amencan or ARVN ground forces could 
recuperate and reorganize 

Attack helicopters alone few almost 4 
million sorties from 1966 to 1971, most of 
them in close support of ground opera- 
hons. Hehcopters of all sorts Hew more 
than SO mullon oissons on Vietnam, Over- 
all, the U.S. and ARVN 


squadrons lost more than 4,600 ¢ hoppers, 


helicopter 


Military researcher BG. Burkett and inves 


ligative reporter Glenna Whitley observe 
that a “study of helicopter casualties taken 
from the Vietnam casualty master com- 
puter tape” indicates that “almost 10 per- 
cent of those who died in Vietnam were 


“~ 


killed in helicopter-related incidents. ™ 


Fixed-Wing Gunships 


Although the helicopter became in many 
ways the symbolic savior of American 
ground forces mn Vietnam, other aircraft in 
the military arsenal were equally if not more 
cllective in Close-support operations, Per- 
haps even more threatening than the rotor 
noise Of «a lowlevel helicopter to the NVA 
and Viet Cong was the low hum of a twin- 
propeller AC-A7 gunship. First appearing in 


Attack on Fire Base Buell 


Fi support bases represented enticing targets 
to the VC and NVA In After Tet, Ronald H, 
Spector, who served with the marines in Viet- 
nam and later as a historian at the U.S. Army 
Center of Military History, describes the commu- 
nist attack against elements of the U.S. 25th Di- 
| vision at Fire Base Buell, near Tay Ninh, in August 
1968: 
The Communist attack began at 1:00 am, 
with a barrage of 82-mm mortar fire. As the 
firing slackened illumination rounds from 
the 4.2-inch mortars revealed enemy forces 
advancing on the northern and southern 
ends of the base. The North Vietnamese 
mortar rounds hit an oil storage area near 
the 155-mm battery, starting a large fire, and 
two tanks were damaged by rocket pow- 
ered grenades (RPGs) fired by a group of 
| North Vietnamese soldiers who had man- 
aged to crawl forward through the wire on 


the northwest sector of the perimeter—but 
the base was never in danger. Deadly high 
explosive rounds called “Killer Junior” burst 
in the air above the attackers. As the North 
Vietnamese closed to under 100 yards, the 
gunners switched to rounds of “Beehive” 
canisters [filled with steel darts] fired at 
point-blank range. On the southern edge of 


gunships, which remained on station 
throughout the battle. By 5:30 am. enemy 
fire had all but ceased. Most of the attackers 
had not even come within 10 meters [10.94 
_ yards] of the wire. The Americans lost one 
dead and twenty-six wounded, while the 
Communists left 104 bodies and eight 
wounded on the battlefield. 


the skies over Vietnam tn 1964, the AC-A7 
Dragonship was basically a military conver- 
sion of the dependable Douglas DC-3 com- 
mercial airliner that had been around since 
1936. Its propeller engines meant that it 
could travel at slower speeds than jet aircraft 
and therefore hover over battlefields, deliv. 
ering sustained fire on enemy turgets. 

The AC-A7 was originally pressed into 
military service as a C47 transport plane, 
but in Vietnam it was armed to serve as a 
gunship. It possessed three multibarrel M- 
133 (gasalriven) or M-1S4 (electric-driven) 
7.62-mm machine guns. Each gun could 
fire 6,000 rounds a minute, These Dragon- 
ships typically carried 24,000 rounds of am- 
munition and ftortyvtive parachute flares 
with a burning time of three minutes each. 
Operating at night, they literally spewed 
fire and soon earned the nickname “Pull” 
among ground troopers, (The name de: 
rived from the pop song “Pull the Magic 
Dragon,” popularized by the folk tno Peter, 
Paul, and Mary in the 1960s. Trio members 
reportedly shunned any association with 
the awesome killing machine.) 


The Power of “Puff” 

The ACA7 was also called “Spooky,” after 
the nickname of the 4th Air Commando 
Squadron, the first air unit to fly them. 
Their ceric nocturnal light shows of flam- 
ing tracers and illuminating Mares added to 
their ghostly illusion. B. G. Burkett, a lieu- 
tenant with the 199th Light Infantry in 
Vietnam in 1968, describes a typical “Puff” 
attack this way: 


Crapter 3: Moeiity ano Firepower: U.S. Support Wearons 


Occasionally “Pull the Magic Dragon” 
appeared to work ws wicked sorcery. 
The Aw Force had converted the ven 
erable CA7 cargo plane into a helke 
cous weapons plattorm. Sporting 
several THVTE DELLE aimed out one side of 
the plane, the pilot flew in a circle 
around @ target, putting thousands of 
rounds imto enemy positions. Pull 
sounded like the whine of a mammoth 
buzz saw, and the streak of tracers 
made it look as if the “dragon” was 
belching flames I could only be 
thankful the enemy had no simila 


“dragons.” 


The awesome firepower of the Dragon 
ships’ guns literally cut down anything in 
their path, Whole tree lines could topple as 
the “buzz saw” worked its way across the bar 
tlefield, OF course, the huge volume of fire 
ensured that any cnemy troops caught in 
the blast were instantly dispatched, The AC 
17s served well as deadly firing platiorms, 
vet their main role was defensive, Unlike 
helicopters, which actively sought out en 
emy units, Dragonships were usually called 
on to aid: hard-pressed ground troops 
Many flew abowe base camps, keeping the 
tree lines free of enemy acuvin, Others 
were Called into battlefields to help stem a 
Viet Cong or NVA attack, but because they 
expended their ammunition so quickly, 
they could not stay to provide prolonged as 
sistance, OF course, by the time they emp 
7s hucl 


stopped the enemy cold, and hele Opters on 


ticd their ammo chests, the AC 
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other support units would be called in to 


press fs counteratla k. 


The Power but Not the Glory 


Phe prorwe riul support Weapons In service 
\RVN 


ol many battles but failed 


with the Amerncan and forces 


turned the tele 


to turn the tide of the war in Vietnam. In 


some cases, the mabalitv of American tact 
chins to employ these weapons elfectively 
in a jungle war kept such advanced tech- 
nology from overcoming a peasant army 
In other instances, political pohey handi- 
capped the military by defining the limits 
of US. aggression and restricting how and 
when Amencan forces and thew support 
weapons would be used in bath 

lh spite the presence of arullery, hel 
copters, and tanks, much of the fighting in 
Vietnam was waged at close quarters by the 
common toot soldier, The dense jungle tel 
can would allow tor no other Option Viore 


often than mot, the SEEp pcre we Apors were 


the saviors of the soldiers. on call once a 
battle began. In that role, they served their 
purpose well, ether routing an attacking 
enemy force or extncating hard-pressed 
American or ARVN troops out of harm’s 
way. Perhaps this ts why the helicopter is so 
Closely associated with the Vietnam War, 
lor it could perform both functions ad- 
mirably. Ironically, these battlefield saviors 
also became the swmbols of America’s with- 
1975, as NVA 


forces closed in on the South Vietnamese 


drawal from Vietnam. In 
capital of Saigon, it was American heli- 
copters that ferned American diplomats 
and lucky South Vietnamese civilians from 
the roof of the American embassy to Amer. 
ican aircraft carners offshore. And as the 
decks of the carners filled with people, it 
was the hehcopters—once proud symbol of 
America’s fighting prowess—that were 
pushed overboard to make more room for 
the refugees from America’s first military 


7M 
cleteat 


n 1964 incumbent President Lyn- 
don Johnson won the presidential 
election against Republican chal 
lenger Barry Goldwater, largely on a cam 
paign platlorm that opposed escalating 
the war in Vietnam. With only military ad 
visors in the field, America’s military pres 
ence there was minor, even though its 
South 


Vietnam was holding the nation up, Joho 


orchestration of the detense ol 
son wanted to do no more than was nec 
essary to keep the South Vietnamese 
Army on its feet fighting a defensive wat 
But this policy had left the U.S, military 
commanders flummoxed. Without the ca- 
pability of launching invasions into the 
heartland of North Vietnam, the militars 
was powerless to knock out the enemy's 
capability to make war. North Vietnam's 
industries and army training camps went 
undamaged, ensuring that the Hanoi 
(North Vietnamese} government could 
continue to arm and train soldiers to send 


south. 


* Chapter 4 x 


| Rolling Thunder: 
fa the Air War 


\ turnabout m johnson ‘ policy how 


ever, came carly in 1905 when he ap 
pointed a National Security Council team 
lo assess the progress of the war, That adv 
sory team issued a re prort that declared that 
America’s tactics were Luling to oust the 
Viet Cong and had actually encouraged 
South the North's 


¢.ttine Ii) the fist draft of its 1m prot te) loli 


Vietnamese to jon 
NOotl the panel predicted that within six 
months to two vears the president could 
likely expect the emergence of a “popular 
front government that will owite the US 


out” of Vietnam. Johnson deliberated 
long and hard on the options the advisors 
offered. The 
talk 


additional 


teu chose a Progressive 


Stratevs that os A | 


~ 


squcese and 


crescendo of nulitary moves 


against targets in North Vietnam and Laos 
hac Viet 


bases) alternating with offers to negotit 


(which been harbormne Cong 


with the Hanoi government to reach agree 


ment on tertys tor a miuitizal withdrawal 


from South Vietnam.” Johnson may have 
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i ~ 


beheved that he was teving to force an hon 


oable draw: to the American public, 1 
seemed that he had broken his promise 


not to escalate the wil 


Operation Rolling Thunder 
Johnson adhered to hes pone vol not push 
oro war north, so the 


in the rue 


COM POT mt of tbe creme nalo al mulitars 
moves was an Amencie aerial CAM pape 


North 


and supply depots. The overall aim of the 


A nst Vietnamese military bases 


bombing campaign was to halt the low of 
supplic s from the North to the South ancl 
to the Dir- 


to force the North Vietnames« 


‘bae + 


Heavy fire from North Vietnamese antiaircraft 
guns became a constant threat to U.S. pilots. 


gaining table by slowly exerting more and 
more pressure (or “squeeze”) on North 
Vietnam, At the same time, care was to be 
cxerocised so as not to provoke either the 
Soviet Union or the People’s Republic of 
China into imtervening m the war (as 
China had done in the Korean War). Fur- 
thermore, Johnson considered these ai 
strikes as defensive measures, punishment 
exacted in response to North Vietnamese 


AQETESSION, 
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Code-named Rolling Thunder, the ret- 
ribution bombing campaign began in Feb- 
ruary 1965 in response to Viet Cong 
attacks on U.S. bases at Pleiku and Qui 
Nhon in South Vietnam. The first target 

as an ammunition storage depot at Nom 
Bong, thirty-five miles north of the demili- 
tarized zone (DMZ) that separated the two 
Lil air 
craft of various sorts that delivered 120 tons 


Victnams. The raid consisted of 
of bombs on the target area. On their re 
turn, pilots noted heavy antiaircraft fire 
along the flight path, and indeed, six air 
craft did not return home. Five of those 
heli- 


copters that located the downed airmen, 


crews, however, were rescued by 
The sixth plane's pale wt. La. Havden Lock 
U.S. Au 


(USAF) prisoner of war in Vietnam—the 


hart, became the first Force 
first of many to follow Despite the losses, 
the attack on Nom Bong was a moderate 
success, and the U.S. high command was 
clated by the prospect of bringing the war 
to Hanoi. 

The joy, however, was short-lived. The 
cflectiveness of Re ling Thunder was cur 
tailed from the start by Johnson's insis 
tence on maintaining rigid control over 
the entire campaign. During his “slow 
squeeze” operation, no important Guget in 
North Vietnam could be attacked without 
permission from the president himself. 
“Hell, they can't even bomb an outhouse 
without my approval,” Johnson quipped 
early in the campaign. From the White 
Room, 


around the world trom 


House Situation nearly halfway 


the battlefront, 


Johnson's targeting decisions were passed 


through Secretary of Defense McNamara 
to the Joint Chiets of Staff and issued as di- 
rectives to the commander m chiel, Pacific, 
who apportioned targets and attack routes 
to U.S. and allied air units. This cumber- 
some chain of command frustrated and 
rankled commanders in the field. John- 
son's ight control of Rolling Thunder not 
only produced an inflexible system that was 
incapable of reacting quickly to developing 
situations, but his restrictions on certain 
the Chinese 


lirgets (such as those nears 


border) also created safety zones within 
which North Vietnamese assets remained 
Iree from attack 

Only in response to repeated warning 
that Rolling Thunder's effectiveness was 
compromised by the hamstringing did 
Johnson case his restrictions, He autho 
rized the use of napalm, an meendiary 
gasoline-jclly defoliant that destroved huge 
swaths of a tanget area, and he allowed pr 
lots to drop thei bombs on alternate tu- 
gets when the primary targets were 
obscured by weather or impenetrable be- 
cause of enemy antiaircraft flak, In April, 
U.S. warplanes flew thirty-six hundred mis 
sions into North Vietnam, and it was evr 
dent that the retribution bombing was now 


a full-fledged campaign of destruction 


The Attack Planes 


Operation Rolling Thunder provided a 
backdrop against which the air force, navy 
and Manne Corps (or all three fielded 


planes during the campaign) displayed an 
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intimidating array of aircraft that ranked 
among the finest in the world. Although 
some highdevel bombers were used in the 
campaign (especially in dropping huge 
pavioads along the Ho Chi Minh Trail), the 
bulk of the strategic attacks fell to the 
fighter-bombers and fighter planes. This 
was quite a change from the days of World 
War UL, when waves of high-level bombers 
woulkd saturate target areas with tons of ex- 
plosives while fighter escort planes fended 
off enemy interceptors. By the Vietnam 
War, American technology had produced 
versatile aircralt—fighter planes could de- 
liver bombs and mussiles to targets as well as 
participate in aimto-air combat. A fighter’s 
ability to pinpoint ground targets proved 
ideal to the conduct of the war in Vietnam 
for two reasons. First, the accuracy of mis 
siles or small payloads of bombs meant that 
little collateral damage would occur, less 
ening the chance of civilian casualties. 
Johnson wanted to avoid the unnecessary 
slaughter of North Vietnamese civilians, 
fearing that saturation bombing of north: 
ern cities might prompt Chinese or Soviet 
aggression. Secondly, since much of North 
Vietnam's military targets were mobile— 
such as radar stations, supply trucks, and 
missile sights—pinpomt bombing, carried 
out by visual sighting of the enemy, meant 
a greater probability of hitting and destroy- 
ing the intended targets. 

To accomplish these feats of precision 
bombing, America primanily rehed on 
three aircralt: the Republic F-105 Thun- 
derchiel, the McDonnell Douglas F-4 


Phantom Il, and the Chance-Vought F-8 
Crusader. 

The F-105 Thunderchief fighter- 
bomber, affectionately but sardonically re- 
ferred to as the “Thud” (reputedly for the 
sound that it made when crashing) was the 
mainstay of USAF attack aircraft in the first 
half of the Vietnam War. It flew about 75 
percent of all U.S. air strikes into North 
Vietnam during 1965-1968, At that time, 
the Thud was the heaviest single-seat jet in 
service, weighing 50,000 pounds. The F-105 
was armed with one AIM-9 Sidewinder air 
tour missile and one internal M-61 20mm 
Vulcan 6-barrel Gathng gun capable of fir- 
ing 6,000 rounds a minute, It routinely car- 
nied four or five tons of bombs, which 
exceeded the bombload capacity of the 
huge, plodding Boeing B-17 Flying Fortress, 
the main Allied bomber of World War IL. 

“The name “Thad” was an unfair call,” 
retired air force colonel and 
renowned aviation historian Walter |. 
Boyne, “for the F105 had a sculptural 
beauty” and “was a lovely aircraft to fly.” It 
hore the brunt of the Rolling Thunder at- 
tacks and suffered heavy losses to antiair 
craft fire and Soviet-built MiG fighters flown 
by North Vietnamese pilots. OF 833 original 
F-105 production aireraft, 350 were lost to 
combat or other operational causes, “De- 
spite their relative lack of maneuverability 
and the manner in which they were em- 
ploved [primarily as strike aireraft],” adds 
Boyne, “the F-105s managed to shoot down 
27.5 MiGs often on the tail of another F-105 


writes 


being attacked.” The F-105 engaged more _ 
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MiGs in air-to-air clashes than all other U.S. 
aircraft combined. Nearing obsolescence in 
the mid-1960s, the Thud was eventually re- 
placed by the FA Phantom. 


The Phantom and the Crusader 


Most aviation authorities pudge the McDon- 
nell Douglas F-4 Phantom IL airsuperiority 
fighter to be the leading all-around combat 
aircraft of the 1960s. (An airsuperiority 
fighter, as opposed to an interceptor, 
sought its enemies over hostile territory 
rather than engaging incoming raiders 
over home territory.) Though the plane 
was originally developed for the navy, the 
air force adopted the Ft in 1962 for sixteen 
of the twentyvthree squadrons then in: its 
command, With a crew of two, it combined 
speed, range, agility, adaptability, rugged- 
ness, and cnormous firepower that went 


unmatched until the advent of the Grum- 
man F-14 Tomeat and other post-Vietnam- 
cra aircraft. The FA carned powerful radar 
equipment and was onginally armed with 
four Sidewinder and four AIM-9 Sparrow 
amour, radamguided missiles. An internal 
M61A1 204mm Vulean gun was added un- 
der the nose of the FAE version. 

The 


joined the F-105 and the F-t im participating 


Chance-Vought FR Crusader 
in the bulk of the aerial strike missions and 
umtonur fighting that took place over North 
Vietnam. Fast and agile, the Crusader was a 
single-seat, carrierbased, airsuperiority 
fighter, lt canned four 2040 Colt Mark 12 
Gaionon and two or four Sidewinder missiles 


Carrying up to 5 tons of bombs, the F-105 
Thunderchiel flew the majority of the bombing 
missions during Operation Rolling Thunder. 
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Phantom Firepower 


payee a$ an interceptor, early models of 
the McDonnell Douglas F-4 Phantom II fol- 


lowed the then-current trend in armament and 
carried up to eight air-to-air missiles but no guns. 
The need for additional armament was recog: 
nized and a cannon was added later, much to 
the delight of pilots like Col. Robin Olds (as 
quoted by Norman Franks in Aircraft Versus Air- 
craft): 


Air-to-anw missiles gave our fighters tremen- 
dous capability relative to the MiG-17, which 
carried only cannon and rockets. But fight- 
ing 4 MiG with a gunless F-4 is like fighting 
3 guy with a dagger when he's got 
a sword, or maybe vice versa. A 
fighter without a gun, which is the 
most versatile air-to-air weapon, is 
like an awplane without a wing, 
Five or six times, when | had fired 
all my missiles, | might have been 
able to hit a MiG if I'd had cannon, 
because | was so close his motion 


was stopped in my gunsight 


The addition of a cannon to the F-4 
Phantom made #t deadly in ait-to-anw 
combat 


on “check” launchers attached to the fuse 
lage. About half of navy fighter squadrons 
were equipped with Crusaders, which were 
flown by some of the best pilots in the world 
Former USAF fighter pilot and Vietnam vet 
eran Marshall L. Michel II states: “F-S pilots 
were extremely well trained in maneuver 
ing air combat—dogtichting —and were 


proud (some might sav they were arrogant) 


When we got the General Electric Vulcan M- | 
61, which fires 6000 20-mm shells a minute, 

it turned out to be the greatest gun ever built 
for a fighter. It jammed very little. One of our 
exceptional pilots, Captain Darrel Simmons, 
shot down two MiGs wath this Gatling [Vul- | 
can} in one day. He got them where he | 
wanted them and just tapped the trigger 
twice for a total of 494 rounds. Of my 18 or 
more MiG scraps, the longest one was just | 
14 minutes. You have only a few seconds to 
fire in any MiG engagement, so | found our 
single Gatling’s 6000 rounds per minute 
more than adequate. 


of their skill they believed they and their air- 
cralt were the best in the world in air-to-air 
combat.” Amencan pilots found ample op- 
portunities to test ther amreraft and them- 
selves in the MiG-contested skies over North 
Victnam 

The Thunderchiet, Phantom, and Cru- 
sader performed admirably in knocking 
out their given targets, but the ability of 
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North Victnam to rebuild their losses and 
even hide their arsenals proved vexing to 
the U.S. high command. Also without satu- 
ration bombing of enemy population and 
industrial centers, the will of the North Viet 
namesc to continue the fight was not chal 
lenged, To counter this, America could 
only launch more and more air strikes, 


which Johnson grudgingly authorized 


Little Effect Against Stiff Resistance 


The escalating air war also proved to be the 
pretext for bringing the first US. combat 
troops into the conthet, Fearmyg thatthe US 
air base at Da Nang wena bx Lire «cl by the 
NVA in retribution for the bombings, Gen- 
cral Westmorcland recpuee steal uh protection 
of U.S. Marines. A deployment of thirty 
five hundred arrived in carly 

March 1965. It became obvious | 

that more and more American | 
troops would be needed to 
limit North Vietnamese agures 
sion since Rolling Thunder was 
failing io do so. A group ol 
eminent scientists stuched the 
statistical effects of the bomb 
ing campaign and issued a re 
port in 1966 that conchuded 
that Rolling Thunder “had 
not substantially affected the 
ability of North Vietnam to 
support the military opera 
tions in the South” and that 
“despite the bombing, th 
flow of aid trom North to 
South had accelerated.” 


Rolling Thunder was also taking its toll 
on the USAF. The North Vietnamese were 
certunly not detenseless, and American 
lechnology—though often superior—did 
not stand unopposed im the skies over 
Hanoi Ihe North Vietnamese ai force 
was well supphed with Sovetanade MiG 
lighters that proved a match for the Amer- 
ican pilots. Phe MiG-17 canned one 37mm 
and two 24mm cannon and later versions 
were equipped with Atoll aito-~ar mussiles, 
giving HW substantial firepower Although on 
paper the MiG-17 was inferior im perfor 


nanee and armament to ws Amercan 


Fast and agile, the F-8 Crusader provided 
additional firepower during Operation Rolling 
Thunder 
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Fighter Comparisons 


ce U.S. F-105 Thunderchief, F-4 Phantom, 
and F-8 Crusader fighters achieved maximum 
speeds at sea level of 730, 710, and 650 knots 
(nautical miles—1.15 statute miles—per hour), 
respectively. By comparison, the Soviet-built 
MiG-17, -19, and -21 fighters reached maximum 
respective speeds at sea level of 575, 595, and 
620 knots. In Clashes, Marshall L. Michel Ill, a 
former USAF fighter pilot in Vietnam, examines 
some of the chief characteristics of these aerial 
adversaries: 


U.S. fighters were significantly larger (thus 
could be seen from a much greater dis- 
tance) and also were three to five times 
heavier than the MiG-17 and from two to 
three times as heavy as the MiG-21. This 
was not, however, just dead weight—U.S. 
fighters had much greater range and more 
sophisticated electronics than the MiGs. . . . 


The U.S. aircraft also carried more missiles 
and more cannon ammunition—for exam- 
ple, U.S. fighter cannon carried enough am- 
munition for about ten or eleven seconds 
of firing time, while MiGs carried enough 
for between five and six seconds, or about 
two firing passes. . . . 


During Rolling Thunder there were two 
clear aircraft performance differences. The 
MiG-17 was inferior to all of the U.S. fight- 
ers and suffered losses that reflected that 
fact. Despite having excellent GCI [Ground 
Control Intercept; a ground-control radar 
system for controlling and vectoring friendly 
aircraft against hostile aircraft] and often at- 
tacking bomb-loaded U.S. aircraft, about 
eighty-seven MiG-17s were shot down, 
while they in turn shot down only twenty- 
three U.S. aircraft. On the other hand, the 
MiG-21 clearly was superior to 
the F-105: They shot down fif- 
teen F-105s, while F-105s did 
not shoot down a single MiG- 
21. But with the F-8, F-4, and 
MiG-21, the differences in air- 
craft performance appeared to 
cancel each other out, with the 
outcome of a given battle de- 
pending on other factors. 


by U.S. pilots come from the MiG-21 
fighter. 


counterparts, US. pilots found it a worthy Russian fighter as “a vicious, vicious litle 
opponent Col, Robin Olds, a World War II beast.” 
fling ace, downed two MiG-17s in his ser- Other MiG planes were in service in the 


vice in Vietnam, but sull referred to the North Vietnamese au force, but perhaps 
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the deadliest was the MiG-21 “Fishbed.” Ca- 
pable of Mach-2 speeds—more than twice 
the speed of sound—it exhibited excellent 
supersonic maneuverability and proved an 
able match for U.S. fighters. Armed with 
one 23-mm cannon and two Atoll missiles, 
the MiG-21s often lay in wait for incoming 
American planes and, with the help of spot 
ters on the ground, coordinated attacks to 
pounce on the attackers and flee before 
they could be swarmed by the more nu 
merous American fighters. Writes Walter | 
Boyne: 


North Victnamese ground control tac: 
tics used the MiG-21's capabilines per 
fectly, vectoring [guiding| them in 
pairs behind an incoming strike force 
The Fishbeds would be positioned be 
hind the formation, accelerate to su 
personic speed, fire thei heatseeking 
Atoll missile, and zoom up and away 
from the strike force. Their mission 
was accomplished if they got the F-4s 
and F-105s to jettison [drop] they 
bomb loads [prematurely out of 
fright], but on too many occasions, the 
Atoll scored a victory. 


The MiG-21s were considered so dan 
gerous that the U.S. military staged an op- 
eration to lure them into combat so they 
could be destroyed by superior American 
planes. The MiGs in question had been op- 
erating from air bases around Hanoi, and 
true to their tactics, had avoided dogfight 
ing the American fighters in favor of am- 


bushing the slower Thunderchief bombers. 
Gen. William W. Moonver devised a sweep 
of the air bases in an offensive code-named 
Operation Bolo, His plan was to conduct a 
routine bombing mission (one that the 
NVA had been accustomed to) over Hanoi, 
but to replace the Thunderchiel bombers 
with FAC Phantom fighters. He hoped the 
North Vietnamese, thinking the fighters 
were bombers, would send up the MiG-21s 
expecting to attack casy prey, and the Amer: 
icans could finally dispatch the trouble- 
some MiGs. In January 1967, Momyer's 
plan worked splendidly; within twelve min 
ites of aenal ducling, seven MiC-2Is were 
shot down without the loss of any American 


lighters 


Flying Through Flak 
Phe MiG fighters, however, were only one 
component of North Vietnam's an de 
lenses. Radar«lirected surface-to-air mus 
siles (SAMs) constituted another clement 
of the defense network. Radarguided an 
tiireralt guns made up the third line. 
\merican planes possessed sophisticated 
electronic Countermeasure (ECM) equip: 
ment to help toil the guided missiles by 
throwing off false electrome pulses that the 
enemy radar would mistakenly home im 
on, but the antiuircralt guns were not as 
casily fooled. Knowing the approximate 
area of the sky in which the American 
planes were located, the antiaireralt gui 
would throw up « barrage of flak in hopes 
of damaging anvthing within the target 


area, The technique was old, but with the 
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i make a smart bomb,” write Tim Page and 

John Pimilott, the editors of Nam, “you take 

the body of a dumb bomb and give it a brain” The 

so-called smart bombs have the ability to direct 

themselves to a target using laser beams, television 

_ cameras, computers, and infrared detectors. Page 
and Pimlott describe two such “brainy” bombs: 


The US Navy's Walleye glide-bomb was the 
first. It was a standard 850-Ilb high-explosive 


bomb with a TV camera in its nose. The 

camera could be used to lock the bomb into 

the target before it was dropped, then, us- 

ing its tail fins, steer the bomb down its 
| glidepath as it fell... . 


The problem was that locking the Walleye 
| onto its target took about 15 seconds of 
straight and level flight before the pilot 
could drop the bomb and turn away. This 


help of multiple radar installations giving 
the altitude and direction of the American 
planes, it was sull effective. In fact, more 
Amencan planes tell to annaireraft guns 
than to fighters or SAM weaponry. Because 
of the potency of the anuaircralt weapons 
on the ground (Cinclhiding SAM. bases), 
these installations were often primary tar 


rets of Amencan bombing muessions. 
lon 


The End of Rolling Thunder 
In the spring of 1967, Johnson ordered a fur- 
ther escalation of Rolling Thunder, authoriz- 
ing the bombing of power plants, factories, 
and airfields near Hanoi. The campaign 
went on for another vear, but the results were 
inconclusive. In March 1968, Johnson an- 
nounced that he would restnict the bombing 


Ath 


A 


27% 
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of North Vietnam in pursuing a diplomatic 
resolution with Hanoi, He also announced 
that he would not seek reelection in Novem 
ber, Peace talks did commence in Paris but 
negouations stalled in May. In an attempt to 
revitalize the talks, Johnson cancelled Rolling 
Thunder on October 31, 

Over the nearly four years of Rolling 
Thunder, Amencan planes flew 297,000 
sorties and dropped 605,000 tons of bombs. 
The results were—as many conclude—in- 
significant. North Vietnam imported much 
of its war matéricl from the USSR and 
China, and therefore few worthwhile strate- 
gic targets existed within the nation. The air 
attacks also failed to stop the flow of sup- 
plies down the Ho Chi Minh Trail. The 
North Viemamese simply moved troops 
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and supplies at night or chose paths other 
than the ones that were targeted for bomb- 
ing. These tactics, coupled with Johnson's 
decision to limit the types and locations of 
targets that could be bombed, ensured that 
the overall effect on North Vietnam's war- 
making capability was not significant 
cnough to alter the course of the war. 


Nixon and the Linebacker Raids 


In May 1972, Johnson's successor, Richard 
Nixon, reinstated the bombing campaign 
against the North. A massive NVA attack 
aimed at overrunning the South prompted 
Nixon to suspend peace talks and call for 
retribution. His renewed bombing cam- 
paign was code-named Linebacker I (alter 
Nixon's own fondness for football). Unlike 


Johnson, Nixon had no intention of con- 


trolling the air campaign and designating 
which targets could be struck. He, there- 
fore, removed most of the restrictions that 
had diluted Rolling Thunder. 

Air force, navy, and marine pilots flew 
some 41,000 sorties over North Vietnam dur- 
ing the operation. Using high-level Boeing 
B-52 Suratobombers and navy minedaying 
aircraft, as well as the usual wide array of U.S. 
fighter-bombers, American pilots mined 
North Vietnamese harbors, closing ports to 
occangoing traffic, and destroved ten MiG 
bases, six major power plants, and all of 
North Vietnam's lange oilstorage facilities. 
These considerable accomplishments cost 
the loss of seventy-five US. aircraft, but the 
NVA drive was stopped cold. Almost imme- 
diately, peace talks resumed and in October, 


as a gesture of good fanh, President Nixon 
reduced Linebacker | activities to targets 
south of Hanoi. 

The peace talks, however, broke down 
again late in the vear. North Vietnamese 
diplomats stalled, and Nixon interpreted 
this as a delaying tactic to gwe NVA troops 
time to assemble for another big push. On 
December 18, Nixon ordered an allout 
bombing campaign against Hanoi and sur- 
rounding regions. The assault lasted eleven 
days and became known as the Christmas 
bombings, but the official tthe was Line- 
backer IL. Two hundred heaw B52 bombers 
along with the typical fighter-bomber 
squadrons devastated North Vietnam's in- 
lrastructure. Many cmilians were killed in 
the raids, and antiwar demonstrators in 
America discredited Nixon as a baby-killer, 
but ultimately North Vietnam did return to 
the bargaining table at the peace negotia 
lions and signed the Pars Accords less than 
one month later 

Air power advocates point to the Line- 
backer Campaigns as evidence that the war 
could have been won by the unrestricted 
use of air power alone, Critics, however, ar- 
gue that the North Vietnamese would have 
agreed to the peace terms Nixon proposed 
in 1973 anvwav because the terms were fa 
more modest than those Johnson had de- 
manded in 1965-1968. Whatever the case, 
the air war over Vietnam continues to at 
tract controversy, but it is doubtless that the 
various campaigns—especially the Line- 
backer raids—helped bring about a resolu- 


tion to a seemingly interminable war 


no August 2. 19604, the American de 
strover Mladdax, on patrol in inte 
national waters im the Gull ol 
lonkin off the coast of North Vietnam, was 
attacked by three North Vietnamese motor 
lorpede bouts. [The Mladdax., aided by four 
P-Sk Crusader fighter planes from the 
auircralt carrier Ticonderoga, ve pulsed the 
attackers, Navy officials ported one 
North Vietnamese boat sunk and two 
damaged, President Lyndon B. Johnson 
issucd an unmmediate warning The 
United States Government expects that 
North Vietnam will be under no misappre 
hension as to the grave consequences 
which would inevitably result from any fur 
ther unprovoked muhtary achon agaist 
United States forces Iwo cdavs later, the 
\Vladdox. joined by the cdestrover ( lurner 
Joy, reported a second attack by North Viet 
hamesc torpedo boats 
\ccording to the Pe nlagon Papers (ott 
cial government memoranda documenting 


US. involvement m Vietnam from 1954 to 


Inland and 
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1968), US. intelligence officers later as 
serted that the “enemy vessels” identified in 
the second attack had in reality been radar 
“blips” caused by the wake of the C. Tiane 
Joy. An inexperienced radar operator, re- 
ports reveal, had misinterpreted the blips. 
But Johnson, having been assured by his 
comnonanders in the field that an attack had 
taken place, believed that the North Viet 
namese would consider further U.S. re 
straint as a sign of weakness. The president 
uuthorived an immediate retaliatory au 
strike on North Vietnam's torpedo boats and 
their bases, On August 5, he told the Ameri 
can public that the raids were mn progress “as 
I speak to you tonight.” And he repeated a 
there that he had first expressed months 
earlicr: “We still seck no wider war.” 

Citing the two Gulf of Tonkin inci 
dents, Johnson asked Congress lor a reso- 
lition empowering him, in part, to “take 
all necessary measures to repel any armed 
attack against the forces of the United 
Stuates.”” Congress complied, enacting the 
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so-called Tonkin Gull Resolution Cotficiall 
the Southeast Asia Resolution) on August 
7. The measure passed by an overwhelm- 
ing vote of 48 to 2 in the Senate and a 
unanimous voce vote of 416 to zero in the 
House of Representatives. Both Johnson 
and his successor, Richard Nixon, regarded 
the act as authorization to prosecute the 
war in Southeast Asia. Whether the second 
attack on U.S. ships in the Gulf of Tonkin 
ever actually occurred remains a matter of 
controversy to this day, but subsequent 
events in North Vietnam rendered a tull 
scale U.S. involvement in Vietnam litde 


short of inevitable. And the naval war had 


already begun 


The Navy's Role 
[he role of the U.S. Naw in Vietnam was 
wide-ranging and diverse. Plaved out on 
thi high SC AS, along the coast, im the air, 
and on the rivers, canals, and waterways, 
the naval commitment touched on every 
aspect of the Vietnam experience. From 
the task forces of the Sewenth Fleet operat 
ing in the South China Sea to the nver pa 
trol boats that phed the mland waterways 


of Vietnam, the U.S. Naw participated in 


A supposed North Vietnamese ottack on the USS 
Maddox and C. Turner Joy (pictured) led to the 
passage of the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution 
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many conflicts and helped shape the 
course of the war 

The Seventh Fleet was, perhaps, what 
most people imagine when thinking of U.S. 
naval mvolverment in Vietnam. It contamed 
the battleships, cruisers, and aurcralt carriers 
commonly assocated wit a modern naw, 
These ships were divided into task forces 
and given select tasks to perform, Task 
Force 77, Amenca’s attack carner lorce, pro- 
vided planes to carry out air strikes against 
lask Force 76 


contained amphibious Landing craft: and 


North Vietnamese toungets 


was given the task of putting marines ashore 
lask Force 70.8 pro 


from vis many 


wherever urstructed 
vided naval gunfire support 


cruisers and destrovers—to soldiers fighting 


ty 


inland. These vanous task forces assisted in 
major wr and ground campaigns by using 
their huge guns as added artillery fire or, in 
the case of the carner strike force, launch- 
ing aircrall to carry out strike missions 


against designated targets. 


Offshore Bombardment 


The cruisers in Task Force 70.8 carried & 
inch quns and several cruisers and destrovers 
carned Sinch guns. These weapons could 
dlevastate a target area. Neil Sheehan, an 


award-winning journalist who reported the 


The 16-inch guns on the USS New Jersey 
provided deadly offshore support to various 
operations in North Vietnam 


> 
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Vietnam War for United Press International 
and the New York Times. saw firsthand the de- 
structiveness of Sinch shells in the coastal 
Bong Son Plain, in central South Vietnam 
He noted that U.S. Ist Air Cavalry and 
ARVN airborne forces operating around 
Bong Son 


had drawn part of thei fire support 
Naval 


shells are shot in a relatively Nat trajes 


from Seventh Fleet destrovers 


tory. In just one of the hamlets I walked 
through along Route 1, hundreds of co 
conut trees had been snapped in half by 


the Sinch projectiles 


The task force 


around the demilitanved zone. It was called 


operated privat 


into the conflict in May 1965, and in Sep 
tember of 1008, the bath ship New ferwy was 
added to the group. The New feney’s 16-inch 
guns were cven more powerful than the 
weaponry of the crusers and destroyers 
From 1968 to March 1969, the New fers 
fired off 3.615 of these huge shells in sup 
port of various operations along the DMZ 
Task Force 70.8 was also called on to strike 
directly into the heart of North Vietnam 
during the Linebacker | air campaign in 
1972. A cruiser and destroyer group pum 
meled coastal areas near Haiphong in sup: 


port of the operation 


On Yankee Station 


Also taking part in the Linebacker raids 
were the aircraft carners of Task Force 77. 
On May 10, 1972, navy pilots flew 204 mis 


sions over North Vietnam from three carr 
ers in the Gulf of Tonkin. These ranged 
from bombing strikes to dogfights with en- 
emyv MiGs. The naw pilots were so skilled 
that as Linebacker | progressed, they 
chalked up an impressive 12:1 win-loss ratio 
over their North Vietnamese counterparts. 
But these victones toward the end of the 
war were only part of the task force's story 
The carner group had been in operation 
all through the war, lending strike aireralt 
to the Rolling Thunder raids as well 

Phe carrier feet operated primarily out 
ol Yankee Station, a fixed rendezvous point 
in the Gull of Tonkin, Three carriers were 
ustially present in the task force at all times, 
although these were usually rotated in and 
out of service over several months. A tot 
Of nineteen canners served as part of Tusk 
Force 77 during the course of war, Fuge at- 
lack carners such as Amenca, Constellation, 
and Jndependence awd even the navy's new 
niiclear powered carner / nlerprise were 
among them, Their mission was not only to 
lake part in major air Campaigns, but also to 
assist ARVN and Amencan ground forces as 
well as actively disrupt enemy supply lines, 

\ carner wing on cach ‘tlattop’ corr 
trolled from seventy to a hundred aircraft, 
usually grouped into two fighter and three 
attack squadrons and other detachments 
The prime attack aircraft consisted of the 
Douglas A-l Skyraider, the McDonnell 
Douglas A-al Skvhawk, the Grumman A 
Intruder, and the Vought A-7 Corsair HI 
Navy versions of the McDonnell Douglas F- 


1 Phantom Hl and the Vought F-S Crusader 
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nm May 10, 1972, navy pilot Lt. Randall S. Cun- 
hme and hes radar intercept officer (RIO) 
Lt. (junior grade) Wilham Driscoll shot down North 
Vietnam's top ace and two other MiGs to become 
the first Amencan aces of the Vietnam War. Cun 
ningham and Driscoll started the day with two kills 
to their credit: a MiG-21 on January 19 and a MiG- 
17 on May 8. As before, they used Sidewinder mis 
siles in sconng thew latest victories 

Their last air battle of the day pitted them 
against Colonel Tomb, leading North Viet- 
namese fighter pilot with thirteen U.S. aircraft to 
his credit. Cunningham maneuvered his F-4) 
Phantom against Tomb’s MiG-17 for several 
minutes, as each pilot sought a firing advantage 
Finally, as both aircraft climbed steeply, Cun 


as Strike 


doubled 


craft. With the exception of modifications 


and tighter-escort an 


needed for carner operations, the Phan 
toms and Crusaders were essentially the 


same as those used bw the au force 


ningham throttled back and braked hard, caus- 
ing Tomb to shoot past him. Tomb’s MiG pitched 
earthward. Cunningham followed and released 
his missile. Tomb’s MiG exploded and crashed 
into the ground. 

Shortly after notching their third victory of 
the day, a surface-to-air missile caught up with 
their Phantom, but the Americans nursed their 
plane back over the Gulf of Tonkin before eject- 
ing. A marine helicopter rescued both men and 
returned them to the attack carrier Constella- 
tion. Shortly after the war, Cunningham wrote a 
treatise called Air-to-Air Tactics. As reprinted in 
Mike Spick’s The Ace Foctor, Cunningham's pa- 
per began: 


The key to success in air-to-air combat is the 
pilot, his abulity, training, and aggressiveness, 
with a little luck thrown in. You cannot enter 
the air thinking that you wall lose. Personality 
characteristics have to be onented toward the 
mission, and concentration directed to maxi- 
mum performance. There are no points for 
second place. The pilot must have a three- 
dimensional sense of awareness and feel 
time, distance and relative motion as if they 
were part of his soul; only @ you have a feel- 
ing for what is going on around you can you 
take action and make correct decisions. Ana- 
lyzing multiple complex time and space ori- 
ented problems correctly is one significant key 
to aerial combat. 


Cunningham (left) and Driscoll relax back aboard 
the USS Constellation after becoming the first aces 
of the Vietnam Wor 


Naval Aircraft 
Phe Douglas A-] Skyraider was a throwback 
to the Korean War era. Sull, despite its max- 
imum speed of only $18 mph in the age of 


supersonic aircraft, the lumbering, pro- 
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pellerdriven Skvyvraider served ettectively in 
Vietnam. Armed with four 20-+mm cannon, 
plus up to 8,000 pounds of additional 
mixed weaponry mounted externally, the 
two-seat A-] was often used in support of 
ground actions. 

The McDonnell Douglas A-l Skyhawk 
as designed as a simple, low-cost light 
weight attack and ground-support aircraft 
It could reach a maximum speed of 645 
mph, Its armament consisted of two stan- 
dard 20-mnm Mk-12 cannon in the wings 
and multiple variations of payload, 
including bombs, airto-surface, 
The Ski 
hawk,” writes air historian Mark 


and/or airto-air rockets 


Clodfelter, “a diminutive, single 
seat fighter that carried a 4ton 
bomb load, flew more bombing 
missions [during Rolling Thun 
der] than any other naval aircralt 
in Vietnam.” 

But the A-4, along with the ai 
force’s F-105 Thunderchiet and the 
F-4 Phantom, the owo other aircraft 
most often used for bombing runs, 
could not fly in poor weather. And 
an allweather aircraft was a scarce 
commodity. “Only the A-D Intruder 
flown by the Naw and Marines pos 
sessed allaveather capability,” writes 


Clodfelter, 


squadrons (thirty-two aircraft) nor- 


“and only two A+ 
mally operated with CTF 77 (Car 
rier Task Force 77|.~ Though few 
in number, the Intruders acquitted 


themselves well. 


Concerved as Carner-borte low-level 


attack bomber, the Grumman A-D Intruder 
was specifically equipped to deliver nuclear 
or conventional weapons On targets totally 
obscured by weather or darkness. It could 
carry 1S.000 ponurnls of beorrnbys at Spee ads of 
648 mph. On April 18, 1966, pwo AD-As from 
the carner Adty Hawk apth demonstrated 


their deadly efficiency in a spectacular night 


A group of A-4 Skyhawks are parked on the bow 
of the USS Enterprise 
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raid on the Uonghit power plant neat 
Haiphong. Sconng hits with all twenty-six of 
their 1 ,000-pound bombs, they knocked out 
one-third of North Vietnam's electric power 
production 

The Vought A-7 Corsair LL, a light attack 
aircralt designed to replace the A-4+ Sky- 
hawk, flew at subsonic speed (ol mph), 
yielding a significant weight saving in terms 
of its engine and thus allowing i to carry a 
greater munitions load. The A-7 was armed 
with one forward-+tining MOLAL 204mm Vul- 
can gun, and two undemtuselage and six un 
deraving stations enabled it to carry 15,000 
pounds of external stores, that is, bombs, 
rockets, missiles, and the like 

Ihe Corr, along with the Ab In 
truder, was used extensively for strike mis 
sions during the Linebacker raids, with the 
F-4 Phantom usually providing fighter cover 
and flak suppression for the attack wreralt. 
On May 10, 1972, the first day of Linebacker 
I, navy pilots flew 24 sorties over North 
Vietnam from three carners in the Gulf of 
Tonkin, Air force pilots contnbuted another 
120 sorties on that day, which saw the heavi 
est one-day action of the war, American pr 
lots shot down eleven MiGs while losing two 
Iwo addi- 


4s m aimoar engagements 


tional F-4ls succumbed to antiaircraft fire 
and groundtaunched missiles, Navy pilots 
destroved erght of the MiGs during the air 


fighting without loss 


Patrolling the Coast 
While making vital contributions to the al 


licd air and ground offensives, America’s 


64 


fleet was never challenged during its opera- 
tions in the Vietnam War. Other than naw 
flicrs, naval shipboard personne! in the Sev- 
enth Fleet who were killed during the war 
years were lost due to accidents rather than 
enemy action. The naval forces that did see 
action on the water were part of the patrols 
that plied Vietnam's coasts, rivers, and in- 
land waterways. Their main task was to stop 
the movement of North Vietnamese sup- 
plies by water into the South. To accom- 
plish this, the command was split into three 
task forces: TF 115, the Coastal Surveillance 
Force: TF 116, the River Patrol Force: and 
IV 117, the Riverine Assault Force. 

The Coastal Surveillance (TF 


115) was responsible for curtailing the 


Force 


scaborne infiltration of communist arms 
und supplies along the welve-hundred-mile 
coastline of South Vietnam, from the 17th 
parallel to the Cambodian border. To facili- 
tate search operations conducted by ships 
und aircraft of the U.S. Navy, the Coast 
Guard, and the South Vietnamese navy, the 
coastline was divided into nine patrol sec- 
tors, Commencing on March 11, 1965, the 
task force carried out Operation Market 
lime, which involved establishing three 
anti-infiliration banners. First, and farthest 
from land, an ai barrier was maintained 
with long-range patrol planes flying about 
100 to 150 miles offshore. Next, and closer 
to shore, came an outersurface barricr 
compr ised of destroyer escorts, minesweep- 
ers, Coast Guard cutters, and similar craft. 
Nearest the coast was the inshore barricr, 
patrolled by Swift boats, 50-oot craft capa- 
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ennis Barr, a former (maintenance) assistant 
plane captain on an A-7C Corsair attack aircraft 
aboard the U.S. carrier America during the Vietnam 
War, later reflected on all the men around him 
who helped to keep the Corsairs in the air. In "A 
Carrier at War,” published in Nom, edited by Tim 
Page and John Pimiott, Barr writes: 
To keep a carrier air wing in combat you 
need more than mechanics, electronics 
technicians, fuel handlers and armament 
specialists. You also need to keep alive this 
floating city from which aviators come and 
go. This takes food, drink, a laundry, a dry 
cleaners, air conditioning, communications. 
The Hollywood stars of an attack carrier like 
the America are the brightly-clad deck crew- 


Yeoalber 


ble of 23 knots and armed with 
machine guns and an Simm morta 

As testament to the effectiveness of Op- 
eration Market Time, General Westmore 
land estimated that prior to 1965 the enemy 


“had received about 70 percent of his sup- 


intense Commitment 


men who risk their lives daily to attach a cat- 
apult bridle to a rewed-up Intruder, or who 
maneuver Phantoms and Corsairs around 
the crowded deck in a blurred cacophony of 
noise and motion. But don’t ever tell me that 
we could run the war without a 14-hour day 
from that crewcut Texan kid who works the 
ovens in the bakery, or the sweat and toil of 
that skinny black guy from Chicago who 
types up the ship's drill bulletin, the Plan of 
the Day. The cook, the tailor, and the typist 
may not get into the credits like a missile 
guidance technician or a catapult launch 
chief do, but it takes an intense commitment 
by every last manjack aboard the 1047-foot, 
60,300-ton America to keep the carrer and 
its air wing in the war 


| And how about the medics? 
Too often we've had to pull a 
pilot out of a bullet-ridden air- 
craft. Some guy suffering from a 
gut wound, a spraying from hot 
metal fragments, of grievous 
burns. The medical technicians 
and doctors who labor on our 
wounded deserve all the credit 
they can get 


A Vought A-7 Corsow « prepared 
for takeoff. Many crewmen 


helped to keep the Corsams in 
the ow 


plies by sear by the end of 1906, our best 
guess was that not more than 10 percent of 
his requirements arnved by that route 

Phe general may have based his estuumate on 
sparse evidence, but even doubling his guess 


would leave a creditable ectleat 
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The Brown Water Navy 
Task Fore 


the River Patrol Force—was established in 


blo CTF L16)—hetter known as 
December 1965 to direct naval forces con- 
ducting Operation Game Warden, which 
Was designed to deny the VC and NVA the 
use of some three thousand nautical miles of 
Ik 116 


comprised a number of river divisions, each 


rivers, smaller streams, and canals. 
with twenty large patrol bouts, assorted 
stnaller watercralt, and several aireralt. Patrol 
operations were headquartered in landing 
ships (LSIs and LSDs), which also served as 
Howton base facilities 

Opcraton Game Warden commenced 
with a fleet of piver patrol boats—Patrol Bout 
Riverine. The PBR, adapted trom a civilian 


design, had a Sltootdong and 1O.5anch 
wicle fiberglass hull, with a draft (the part of 
the bout’s hull uncer the water) of only O18 
Inches, making it Kleal for operating in shal 
low waters, It was responsive, highly mancu 
veruble, and could make up to twentylive 


knots \rmed with twin Yhoulibet machine 


guns lorward, a Wbhouliber machme gun alt, 
and a rapidtive 40+00m grenade launcher, 
the PBR was crewed by four sulors 

In Vietnam, PBRs usually operated in 
pullin These boats activel patrolled the 
rivers of South Vietnam, stopping any vessel 
that was suspected of Guarving enemy corr 
traband. Since the Viet Cong moved sup- 
plies m small skits (sampans) common to 
the fisherman and other civilians who lived 
along the river, the river patrols typically 
searched every craft they encountered, Like 


village searches conducted by the army, 


tity 


these boat scarches intated the South Viet 
namese populace, who interpreted the con- 
linual stops as harassment. The Americans, 
however, conducted their searches with cau- 
tion, believing that any vessel could be a 
threat. Apparently mnocent civilian fisher- 
men could have AK-47 assault nfles stashed 
just out of sight. The Viet Cong had also 
forced the Americans to be wary, blocking 
rivers with homemade mines, or booby 
trapping the cargo holds of their sampans 
with deadly devices ranging from high ex- 
plosives fo poisonous snakes, 

Certainly, the Amernecan sailors did un- 
cover cnemy supplies during their searches, 
but the high number of sampans that plied 
the waters meant that some resources always 
got through. Yet like Operation Market 
lime, Operation Game Warden did have its 
eflect, keeping the amount of contraband 
reaching the Viet Cong by river to a mini 
mun. The Viet Cong, however, saw the river 
operalions as more of an inconvenience 
than a real hindrance since supplies and 
weapons could still be moved overland. 


The Riverine Assault Force 


After the naw had policed the waterways, 
swarnps, and nice paddies of South Vietnam 
for a litte over two years in Operation 
Game Warden, the military command de- 
cided that what it really needed was a way to 
move troops in the Mekong Delta as quickly 
as it had achieved air mobility in other com- 
bat zones. After all, the delta was laced with 
over Six thousand kilometers of natural and 
man-made waterways, perfect for conduct- 


| he cles On) 


ing waterborne « YPC TALIONES 


resulted in the birth of the Mobile Riverine 
Force, a joint army-navy venture. General 
Westmoreland credits Capt. David F. Welch, 
a naval officer on his stall, with advancing 
the idea. “In much the same way that U.S. 
forces in, for example, the Seminole War 
and the Civil War had used waterways to lie 
ciliate military operations,” Westmorcland 
writes, “why could we not create spec ial 
units equipped to utilize the extensive wir 
tcerways of the [Mekong| Delta to get at the 
Viet Cong.” The navy concurred. Activated 
on February 28, 1967, the Riverine Assault 
Force and SEAI 
Navy's component of the Mobile Riverine 


teams formed the U.S. 


Force, operating jointly with ground cle- 
ments of the army's Sth Infantry Division, 
which were frequently joined by South Viet- 
namese Army and marine units. 

The Mobile Riverine Force became 
operational in June 1967 and launched a 
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Quick, responsive, and highly maneuverable, 
Patrol Boats Riverine patrolied the rivers of 
South Vietnam 


scries of operations in the Mekong Delta 
and the Rung Sat Special Zone (delta of 
the Saigon and Dong Nai Rivers) that 
lasted! until April 1971. With the capability 
1) miles 


of moving its 5,000-inan fore 


over water um twentvtour hours and en 


gaging the 
anchoring, 


enemy within a hall hour of 
Mobile 


truly lived up to tts mann 


the Riverine Force 
Its por annie objec 
Live Was to ¢ lear the delta of Veet ( COLiGe ott 
livity, and open the one hard-surlaced 
road, Highway 4, that was the lifeline to 
the people and economy of the northern 
delta region lt was a daunting task, con 
sidering that eighty-five thousand Viet 
Cong operated in the area and had etlec 
tively shut down movement along High 


way 4. 


The Boats and Their Duties 


The naw organized is Riverine Assault 
Force into four River Assault Squadrons 
of four hundred men each. A typical 
squadron consisted of two command con- 
rol boats COCKs). five monitors (the “bat- 
Ueships” of the force), twenty-six armored 
Troop Carriers \TCs), and sixteen assault 
support and patrol boats (ASPBs). All but 
the latter were modified versions of the 
long, boxlike, vintage World War I mecha 
nized landing craft used to bring troops 
ashore on such memorable events as the 
Normandy wivasion. 

In a given Mobile Riverine operation, 
these cralt were supplemented by a variety 
of other cralt, such as Swift boats, river pa- 
trol boats, mobile barges carrying a heave 
duty battalion of LO5Samm howitzers, 
sell-propelled barracks ships (APBs) to 
provide floating base facilites, and others, 
Of the diverse vessels mn the riverine force, 


ra 2 . a - 
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perhaps none stand out more than the 
monitors and the assault support and pa- 
trol boats. 

[he monitor was crewed by eleven men 
and provided the Mobile Riverine Force with 
a solid base of fire. It contained a 404mm can- 
non and a SO-caliber machine gun in its for- 
ward turret, an Sl-mm mortar and two M-50 
machine guns mounted amidship, and one 
21-mm cannon, two 50-caliber. and four 
M-60 machine guns carned aft. A few moni- 
tors were fitted with forward flamethrowers 
and sailors quickly dubbed them “Zippo” 
boats (alter the popular cigarette lighter). 

The fiftloot assault support and patrol 
boat was the only boat designed and built 
from the keel up for riverine operations, 
Laghter and faster than the other boats, it 
(lisplaced about thirtwfive tons and could 


Heavily armed, monitors provided deadly 
firepower to the Riverine Assault Force. 
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make fificen knots. Crewed by six enlisted 
men, its onc 204mm gun, one Sl-mm mor- 
tar, two Sthcaliber machine guns, and two 
automatic grenade launchers added still 
more firepower to the Mobile Riverine 
Force’s inventory. It led the way on riverine 
“ops,” or Operations, as described by Tim 
age and John Pimlot, well-known chroni- 
clers of the Vietnam War: 


The heavily armed ASP Bs would tike on 
the role of point as the column of boats 
plowed through the water, with mine 
sweepers on both flanks. Next came the 
river assault commander in his OCB. A 
Monitor was ustially the next craft in line, 
ready to unleash sustained firepower into 
the bushes on the niver banks if any in 
coming was received. Then came a force 
of three ATCs carrying the battalion's 
first Company [of troops to unload).” 


Once ashore, the infantry could strike and 
take Out enemy positions. The advantige 
to all this mechanization was mobility. Like 
their helic Opler counterparts, the riverine 
forces could bring large numbers of men 
and firepower to strategically HN pPortant re. 
gions in a short time—as long as such 
places were reachable by water, and most 
places in the Mekong Delta were. 

The Riverine Assault Force, in CONPUEC. 
tion with airborne operations in the delta, 
proved cflective over its short tenure. Iniual 
attacks on the Viet Cong surprised and cor 
fused the cnemy, often vielding high casu- 
alties. But the Viet Cong learned to fight 


wo 


back, mining waterways and luring the as 


sault boats into shore before attacking 
them with powerful recoilless-rifle fire. 
Overall, the American strategy was success 
ful, evicting mest Viet Cong units from the 
region by 1968. In that year, troop with 
drawals reduced the number of infantry 
units in the 9th Division. By the following 
vear, the naw handed over sixty-four river 
assault craft to the South Vietnamese Army 
during Amenca’s campann to turn over 
the bulk of the fighting to the Saigon gov- 
ernment. By that time, the Riverine Assault 
Force had reopened Highway 4 allowing 
goods from the northern delta region to 
reach ports for export, supporting South 


Vietnam's teetering economy 


Perhaps Unsung but Not Forgotten 
With the faceto-dtace controntations of the 
riverine forces, the airstrike Capabilities of 
the carrier task force, and the mobile at 
tillers support function of the destrovers, 
cruisers, and battleships of the Seventh 
Fleet, the U.S. Naw served many roles dus 
ing the Vietnam conflict. Its contributions, 
however, are often overlooked ina war that 
came to be symbolized by the helcopter 
and the foot soldier. Yet no one who was 
there fighting inland would forget the valu- 
able assistance of the New feneys loinch 
guns, or the suppressive bombings of navy 
planes, or the strategic maneuvers of the 
riverine forces that cut off enemy retreats. 
Its brave sailors share both im the victories 
and the final defeat of America’s military 


presence in Vietnam 


The Other War: 
The Battle for 


~~ Hearts and Minds 


- . Pe 


166, Gen, Wallace 


commandant of the 


january 17 

M. Greer 

LS. Miarine 
Washington, D4 


{ Onps returned to 
from a thirteen«lay tow 
of the war zone on Vietoam. His talks with 
military analysts and combat soldiers from 
the DMZ to the Mekong Delta had led him 
tae ul bole ak conclussm “You can hall every 
Vict Cong and North Vietnamese soldier,” 
he asserted reed still lewser the war, he 
general now realized that winning the wi 
would require more than the better Gactics 
and overwhelming firepower that U.S 
forces had so far emploved agaist then 
enemy. “The real Garget(s} in Vietnam,” 
Gencral Greene said with conviction, “were 
not the VC and the North Vietnamese but 
the Vietnamese px ople 
Greene was not the first US. leader to 
recognize that victory in Vietnam could 
“winning the 
South Viet- 


nor would he be the last. 


not be achieved without 

hearts and minds” of the 
nines poople 
as itis tre- 


Pacihication, or “the other war,” 


70 


quently called, began in 1956 and was im- 
plemented through vanious programs dur- 
ing most of the Vietnam War. As its name 
implies, the pacification strategy was em- 
ploved to appease the South Vietnamese 
people who were defecting to the Viet 
Cong i droves. The reasons for the deser- 
tions were numerous but focused primarily 
on the abuses and unmet promises of the 
Saigon government as well as unprovoked 
harassment by American soldiers. Entire 
Villages had been burned by American and 
ARVN troops hunting down Viet Cong, 
and innocent villagers were carted off in 
roundups of suspected enemy sympathiz- 
ers. These acts—coupled with the fact that 
the battlefield was permanently rooted in 
South Vietnam—tresulted in bitter resent 
ment against the allied armies who came to 
be seen as occupiers instead of liberators. 
fo counter this image, the American mili- 
tary decided it needed to adopt a new face, 
one that would paint the military as bencf- 
icent saviors, helping the South Vict- 
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namese reinvigorate their damaged econ- 
omy and ridding them of the misfortunes 
brought on by communist infiltrators. 


Agrovilles and Strategic Hamlets 
As early as 1959, US. advisors had seen the 
need for counterinsurgency measures. Be- 
fore even considering the winning of 
hearts and minds, the Americans under- 
stood the necessity of protecting the popu- 
lace from the Viet Cong. They encouraged 
the government of Ngo Dinh Diem to herd 
rural peasants into “agrovilles,” fortified vil 
lages that were protected by military units 
in an effort to keep the Viet Cong from in 


fluencing civilians or seeking shelter in 


their unmonitored villages. But the peas 


ants resented bemg uprooted trom then 
traditional homes to be moved imto these 
sanctioned areas, even m the name ol 
saletv, Thev resented it ever more when 
the government forced them to build thei 
own agrovilles in return for vague promises 


Although 


ordered that 


of land, farm aid, and schools 


the government eights 
agrovilles be built, peasant resistance and 
Viet Cong aggression led to the program's 
abandonment in 1960 

Not to be denied, however, the Diem 


yovernment launched a similar program 


A group of soldiers erect a network of borbed 
wire defenses around a South Vietnamese 
village to secure it from Viet Cong infiltrators 
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the following vear. In essence, it was a mod- 
ifiencl version of the fuled agroville exper 
Named the 


program 


ment “strategic hamlet 
it called for villages to be cor- 
doned off with barbed wire and other de 


lenses and for the villagers to be armed 


and tramed in basic defense. By such mea 
sures, the government hoped to transform 
hamlets into “antiwuerrilla bastions” and 
thereby 10> COP pce the Viet ¢ crys with a net 
work of armed camps organized into a 
“crisscrossed line of defers 


With the 


ier and than ut had for the 


government providing bet 
awroville 8 49S 
strategic hamlets were created by the end 
ol 1962 prompting South Vietnamese of 
hoals to claim that more than 66 percent 
of the population was safely harbored in 
fortified hamlets, supposedly protected 
by government troops. In truth, however, 
government troops often abandoned the 
het 
than 10 
percent of the hamlets had any troop pro 
Ihe Viet Cong 


ally unhindered 


hamlets at night, fearing they were 


defensible. Even worse, fewer 


tecthon at all moved virtu 
about the countryside 
and obliterated individual strategic ham 


lets almost at will, Those they did not de 


stroy, they infiltrated and sometimes led. 
In the latter case, the @uerrillas were of- 
ton grateful to receive the rifles and am- 


munition meant to be used in defense of 
the hamlet 
Pat 


. “ay 
the strategn 


all was not lost. One element of 


hamlet imuatvwe—the Clueu 
Hoi (Open Arms) program, which offered 


clemency to Viet Cong defectors—vielded 


~J 


positive results throughout the war. A few 
Viet Cong detectors, generally known as 
US. 


These 


“ralliers.” even served as scouts for 


ground forces when they arrived. 


Viet 
South Vietnam 


former Cong swore allegiance to 


and served on the front 
line with US. military units, often leading 


them to VC trails, caches, and strongholds. 


The Need for Social Change 


In retrospect, the agroville and strategic 
hamlet programs failed partly because of 
bureaucrauc and operational mishandling, 
bit mostly because of the Saigon govertr 
ments fulure to protect villagers from the 
Viet Cong, Not daunted by their early fail- 
ures, the Saigon government and its Amer- 
can adveors turned away from offering 
mere physical protection, and decided to 
concentrate on strategies that would cater to 
the social and economic needs of the peas- 
ants in order to gain their confidence and 
allegiance. The war to win the hearts and 
minds of the South Vietnamese had begun. 

Part of the new attempt to garner sup: 
port from the rural peasants was still 
rooted in the defense of their villages. The 
American advisors and their ARVN diplo- 
mats tried to bolster patriotism among the 
villagers, giving them weapons and training 
them so they might have pride in keeping 
ihe scourge of the Viet Cong away from 
their families and nexhbors. In some re- 
spects, this concept was valid; Viet Cong re- 
cruitment took sons and daughters away 
from village life just as service in the South 
would. But what the 


Vietnamese Army 
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Americans overestimated was the villagers’ 
willingness to fight. Vietnam had been at 
war for decades, and the idea of going off 
to war was certainly not met with enthusi- 
asm, especially when rice fields needed to 
be planted and harvested. Besides, the 


South Vietnamese had been oppressed by 


the corrupt Diem government. which 


taxed the peasants and failed to deliver any 
social services. Furthermore, the peasants 
felt much more kinship with the North 


Vietnamese than the Amencans, who were 


Combined Action Platoons 


ne of the most effective innovations in the pad- 

campaign conducted in South Vietnam 
was the Combined Action Platoon, introduced by 
the U.S. Marine Corps in 1965. In A Fellowship of 
Volor, former marine combat commander Joseph H. 
Alexander explains the concept: 


Beginning quietly in 1965, and spreading 
rapidly throughout Eye [I] Corps in subse- 
quent years, was a Manne Corps innovation 
known as the “Combined Action Platoon.” 
The CAP concept was simple. A hand- 
picked, carefully trained (language, cus- 
toms, weaponry) Marine rifle squad, with a 
Navy medical corpsman attached, would be 
assigned to a village to be integrated with 
several dozen Popular Forces troops [peas- 
ants assigned to defend a village under the 
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A comsinan administers medicine % @ Vietnamese 
villager while part of a Combined Action Platoon 


pacification program], the much-maligned, 
barely trained local militia. The Marines 
would move into the village to stay (sleep, 
eat, fight), patiently teaching military skills 
and virtues to the PFs, in exchange for their 
intelligence about local VC operations. Cul- 
tural misunderstandings abounded, but 
gradually—some said, miraculously—the 
PFs and other villagers accepted the Marine 
presence, gained confidence, and began 
producing villages and hamlets that were 
secure day and night. in nocturnal firefights 
against the VC, some PFs “skied” [fled] at 
first, but most stayed to fight shoulder-to- 
shoulder with the Leathernecks. In the 
words of General Brute Krulak: “The Viet- 
namese knew who the guerrillas were and 
where they hid; the Marines knew how to 
kill them.” Before long the number of CAPs 
grew to the size of a full regiment, which 
made the top brass in Saigon uncomfort- 
able. They thought the Marines should stop 
frittering away their resources in civic action 
projects and get on with the grandiose 
“search and destroy” missions which were 
sure to bring victory. . .. 


Despite its unpopularity at the highest lev- 
els, the CAP Program was the major and 
most successful Marine Corps contribution 
to the Vietnam War. 
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vet another occupying foreign army, as the 


French had been in previous decades. 


A Series of Imperfect Programs 
What the Americans had to prove was that 
social, polincal, and economic change 
could come about under the Sargon gov 
ernment. To gan the confidence of the 
yx ople Amencan ollicrals prompted 
Saigon to ustitute wellare programs that 
distnbuted emergency food rations and 
medical supplies to areas in need, These 
programs also sponsored a rebuilding of 
the natens mfrastructure, repairing 
bridges and assisting local economics, For 
the most part these programs helped spe 


cific villages, but Saigon officials—who 


were still concerned about the shooting 


war—were slow to expand the programs to 
broad areas 

Reaching this stage of the pacification 
process, however, meant that the threat of 
the Viet Cong had been removed from a 
region. And in 1964, the U.S. introduced 
a revised pacification plan named Chien 
Thang (Will to Victory) that was intended 
lo slowly mecrease the boundaries of pact- 
hed areas. Called the “ink-blot” or “oil-on- 
water” approach, the idea was to institute 
the rebuilding cfforts in a core group of 
Villages while continually spreading out 


and reclamming more villages from the 


The Revolutionary Development (RD) program 
attempted to strengthen the security of villages 
while providing economic and political advice. 
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Viet Cong. Once emptied of Viet Cong, 
these villages would then benefit from 
economic and social programs. The suc 
cess of the ink-blot strategy relied on the 
work of the U.S. and ARVN troops cleat 
ing villages of Viet Cong, a difficult task 
that alwavs faltered considering the num 
ber of soldiers necessary to keep expand. 
ing the ring of secured villages. Because 
most military leaders were concerned 
with fighting lange Viet Cong units, not 
hunting down stray members or sympia- 
thizers in the villages, tew “ink-blots” 
spread very far 

Next in line in the strmg of pacification 
strategies came the national Revolutionary 
Development (RD) program-—called Rural 
Construction by Saigon, a government 
directed program implemented by special 
civilian units Known as People’s Action 
Teams. Introduced in 1965, the RD plan 
was instituted by the South Vietnamese gov 
ernment to help strengthen local civilian 
security of villages while also offering politi 
cal and economic advice. The program was 
backed by U.S. funds and supplies, and it 
enjoyed some success and lasted until cuts 
in U.S. aid forced tts disbanding in 1971 
The Revolutionary Development program 
was the first program to establish a direct 
link between the Saigon government and 
the people. But the RD plan sull failed to 
win the full support of the mulitary and led 
indirectly to the creation of the Civil Oper- 
ations and Revolutionary Development 
Support (OORDS) program, which lent 


new Impetus to pacification 
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CORDS 


Created in 1967 by a Johnson administra 
ion burdened with criticisms over the 
sShooung war and cager to improve U.S 
prosecution of the other war,” CORDS was 
headed by strongawilled Robert W. Komer 
Komer, brought to the White House in 
March 1966 as a special presidential advisor 
was charged with directing and coordinat 
nie Washingtor-level Support hon pacihien 
ion, Nicknamed “the blowtorch.” Komer 
brought both ideas and action to his new as 
sigmment, While maintaining that paces 
lion programs in Vietnam should fall under 
overall military authority, Komer pushed 
lor cmwilian control of all pacthcation re 
sources, Since the Amencan military was 
more concerned with fighting the North 
Vietnamese, and the South Vietnamese mil 
itary was often unconcerned with the pews 
ants, Komer belheeved ciilian authority 
would help get pacification efforts moving 

In May 1967 lohiiwon cont Romer to 
Vietnam to pout his theones into Operation 
\ppointed iO the rank of ambassador and 
named deputy to the US. oulitary command 
cron Vietnam, Komer organved CORDS 
which combined winder «t smoke comand 
personnel and resesiirces Tron ihn reality 
services, the State Department, and various 
aid agencies that had been hunctioning 
rather haphazardly in prevrous vears. [ts aim 
was “establishing or re-establishing local go 
crnment responsive to and involving the 
people” To accomplish ths, the program 
Was to promote the following: “the provision 


of sustained, credible terntory security, the 
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a ee 


Members of CORDS attempted to aid 
Vietnamese peasants in any woy possible 


destruction of the enemy's underground 
government, the assertion of reasertion of 
political control and involvement of the peo- 
ple in government and the mtiation of eco 
socal activity 


nome wand capable ol 


scli-sustenance and expansion These 
were cilecovely the same aims that previous 
programs had attempted, but with Komer in 
charge, the poor cooperation between mill 
lary, political, and clan authorities that 


had plagued prast etlorts, was overcome 


iv 


Ihe combined agencies of 
CORDS reached out across South 
Vietnam, deploving unified civil 
military teams in all of the nation’s 
fortviour provinces and 250 dis 
tricts. It placed American and 
South Vietnamese civilian advisors 
teams into hundreds of villages, 
working to aid the peasants m any 
way possible, from inoculating 
Children against disease to help- 
ing rngate nce fields. Evaluating 
CORDS's ctlectiveness, Harry G 
Summers fr. sud of the program, 
“A remarkable improvement over 
previous attempts at pacification, 
this approach eventually led to the 
virtual climination of the Viet 


Cong threat to South Vietnam.” 


The Phoenix Program 

That “climmation”—though helped by the 
peacelul eflorts of aid workers—also re 
sulied from the darker aspects of the 
CORDS program. Improvements in crea 
ture comforts and social reform pacified 
many peasants who had not seen such co 
operation trom the Saigon government be- 
fore, but the Viet Cong insurgents sull 
lompted some with the promise of a better 
life through worker-controlled government 
und the eviction of occupying armies, 
These instigators had to be dealt with even 
under the new program of pacification. To 
neutralize the Viet Cong sympathizers, 
CORDS adopted the highly controversial 


Phoenix program. 
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The Phoenix program was laid out by 
Robert Komer in 1967 and put into effect by 
South Vietnamese president Nguven Van 
Thicu (the third military man to run the 
Saigon government after Diem’s assassina 
tion) in July 1968. Called Phung Hoang by 
the South Vietnamese, the operation was 
primarily to be carned out by the South 


Vietnamese government. “Phoenix was 


meant to be a South Vietnamese project 
with U.S. advisors.” notes Dale Andradeé of 
the U.S. Army Center of Miluary History 
“Roughly, Phung Hoang was the actual in- 
telligence and operations side and Phoenix 
was the US. advisory effort that paralleled 
Phung Hoang.” The goal of the Phoenix 
progam Was to use army mitelligence and 


CLA files to identify some sewenty thousand 


Pointed Questions 


t one point during the Phoenix pacification pro- 

gram, the Saigon government claimed “controf” 
over 90 percent of South Vietnam's villages. But 
historian John Prados poses some pointed ques 
tions in The Hidden History of the Vietnam Wor: 


The question is, how much loyalty did control 
buy? How many hearts and minds were won? 


These discussions of pacification also assume 
that anything gained came as a direct result of 
American or South Vietnamese initiatives, 
whether from Phoenix or other, less sinister 
programs. This ignores the degree to which 
the Viet Cong themselves lost the hearts and 
minds of villagers through their tax collections, 
involuntary recruitment of men and women, 
assassinations, and other exactments. The ac- 
count Le Ly Hayskp has written of growing up 
in a South Vietnamese village which at first 
was united against the foreign (American) in 
vader and local collaborators, then at length 
soured on the dogmatic Viet Cong, is telling in 
this regard. But loss of loyalty to the VC was 
not the same as giving one’s heart to Saigon, 
especially since Saigon saw the war situation 
as enabling it to discontinue the programs that 
benefited villagers. 


Winning the “hearts and minds” of Vietnamese 
villagers proved to be a task easier said than done 


Despite propaganda from both sides in the 
war, villagers could see that neither side was 
espedally amenable to them needs. Villagers 
could also see that the old war of the Viet | 
Cong guernilas was increasingly being sup- 
planted by the new war of regular forces in | 
conventional combat. Under the circum- 
stances, the incentives for Vietnamese villagers 
were increasingly to take no side in the war. 
[William E] Colby [who coordinated the 
Phoenix program] could drive at night because 
the villagers preferred to stay out of the fight- 
ing, not because Saigon had pacified South 
Vietnam 
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members of the Viet Cong hierarchy—te 
political leaders, recruiters and indoctrina- 
tors, and other hightevel Communist Party 
members responsible for terrorist activities 
untold thousands of assassinations 
South The South Viet- 


namese National Police would then round 


and 
within Vietnam, 
up the dissidents and try them for treason, 
The program ran with incredible eflec- 
tiveness, though some ontics referred to it as 
a terror campaign. In their zeal to necarcer- 
ate suspected Viet Cong, the South Vict 
namese police and even the American 
advisory staff committed numerous viola 
tons of victims cml mghts. Reports of tor 
ture and assassination of prisoners were not 
uncommon. The program's American direc: 
tor, Wilham F 


these accusations. “To call it a program of 


Colby, aclamantly denied 
murder is nonsense.” he scoffed. “[The Viet 
Cong) were of more value to us alive than 
dead, and theretore the object was to try to 
get them alive.” Historians, however, cis- 
agree, though they tend to stipulate that 
most shavings Gune at the hanes of the South 
Vietnamese police and not of American ad- 
VISOTS. 

Overall, the Phoenix program did not 
accomplish as much as it set out to do, but 
it had an undentable effect on the Viet 
Cong. In 1981, Neuven Co Thach, foreign 
1975, told 


Puliver Prize-winning journalist: Stanley 


minister of Vietnam after 
Karnow that the Phoenix effort “wiped out 
many of our bases.” forcing many Viet 
Cong troops to seck sanctuary in Cambo- 


dia instead of in the villages of South Viet 


nam, The Phoenix program was also the 
last effort Amencans would make in the 
“war” of pacification. 


Peace with Honor or Utter Failure? 
On June 8, 1969, President Richard Nixon 
met with South Vietnamese president 
Nguyen Van Thicu at Midway Island for six 
hours to discuss the Paris peace talks, the 
current battlefront situation, and South 
Vietnam's assumption of a larger role in 
the fighting. Over the objections of both 
Thieu and American commanders, Nixon 
announced his decision to pursue a policy 
of “Victnamization,” or turning the war cf- 
fort over to the South Vietnamese while 
withdrawing American troops from the 
conflict 

Facing pressures from the American 
public, who had now witnessed America’s 
longest war with no end in sight, Nixon 
opted to pursue what he called “peace with 
honor.” He intended to end America’s mili- 
tary involvement and compensate by deliver: 
ing huge amounts of war materiel to the 
South Vietnamese to carry on the fight. It 
was an executive decision to cat the nation’s 
loses and run, knowing full well that the 
ARVN forces could not hope to adequately 
defend their country against the Viet Cong 
and NVA onslaught. The war dragged on for 
four more vears as the exchange of com- 
mand took place and U.S. troops were slowly 
pulled off the firing line and brought home. 
The NVA waited out the process of Amen- 
can troop withdrawal, until finally U.S. mil 
tary commitment ended in 1973. For two 
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years, the United States tried to bolster 
South Vietnam's fighting strength with its 
promised aid, but Congress reduced the aid 
packages before they were sent. The NVA 
and Viet Cong staged a spring offensive in 
1975 after pushing the demoralized ARVN 
troops back in nearly every battle in those in- 
tervening years. On April 30, 1975, while vie- 
torious Viet Cong and North Vietnamese 
soldiers marched into the streets of Saigon, 
the last Americans in Vietnam were being 
airlifted from the root of the American enr 
bassy to waiting ships at sea. 

America had failed to win the war in 
Vietnam despite the fact that it could claim 
military victory in every major campaign. 
But besides failing to defeat the enemy, the 
Americans also failed in their efforts to win 
the hearts and minds of the South Viet- 
namese people. Their pacification programs 
did deliver aid to the populace, but the con- 
tinual warfare ensured that the Americans 
would not be embraced by the people. 
South Vietnam had remained a battlefield 
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Americans are evacuated from the roof of the 
U.S. Embassy in Saigon as South Vietnam falls 
to communist forces 


for so many vears that the mere presence of 
the Americans soldiers simply signified that 
this would not change, In addition, the US. 
government had similarly Ruled to win the 
hearts and minds of its own citizens, who 
were demonstrating m the streets of Amerr 
can cities that the people did not stand un 
fied behind continued involvement im 
Vietnam. This division sent a clear message 
io the South Vietnamese that America’s 
commitnent was uncertam and bable to 
leave supporters of the Saigon government 
high and dry when eventual withdrawal oc- 
curred, The vast number of peasants im 
South Vietnam had survived decades of war- 
fare, and when it came down to proving alle- 
qance, they—tlike so many other defenseless 
people caught up in war—did only what 
their hearts and minds told them: Conunue 


tO survive In any way possible. 
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